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FOREWORD 


Franco's volte-face on the Moroccan issue and the abandonment of the 
last fragment of the Spanish empire produced in Spain a trauma similar to 
that inflicted by the defeat of Anual. Spanish nationalists had for years 
insisted that France should withdraw from North Africa, which was viewed as 
the Spanish frontera, but now France was asserting herself in that area while 
Spain decided that discretion was the better part of valor. The withdrawal 
was brought about not by anti-imperialist leftists, but by the crusader 
served by a Moorish guard. It was the African debacle which turned the 
student riots in Madrid into a demonstration similar to those which followed 
Anual. This served as a pretext for nationalist authoritarians to proclaim 

a gilhad against the moderates, and out went such distinguished figures as 
Pedro Lain Entralgo, president of the University of Madrid. By the simple 
device of proclaiming that they were fighting Communism, these nationalists 
won additional support from the United States. 


Portugal has a different tempo’ from the rest of Europe, as was demon- 
strated by Salazar's belated declaration that Portugal would finally be 
transformed into a corporative state. Aroused by Dulles' apparent support of 
Portugal on the Goa issue, Nehru is considering retaliating by attacking in 
the United Nations Portuguese administration in Africa, where forced labor is 
admittedly used. Portugal vigorously defends its so-called assimilado 


system. 





The meeting of President Eisenhower with Ruiz Cortines of Mexico and St. 
Laurent of Canada at White Sulphur Springs was convivial, but little was 
attempted or achieved. Mexico was flattered that it should be considered one 
of the "three great powers" of North America, but a Canadian official indi- 
cated Canada's displeasure at being bracketed with Mexico by remarking that 
the only problem Mexico and Canada have in common is the United States. The 
truth of this was perhaps demonstrated by the fact that the leitmotiv of 
Mexican politics in March was migration and agricultural commodity problems 
with the United States. However, the plans to build a steel-mill on the 

West Coast were indicative of the rapid industrial growth of Mexico. 


The attempt of Archbishop Rossell of Guatemala to prevent the holding 
of a student parade aroused the latent anti-clericalism of the country. One 
of the students' floats bore three large hats--Uncle Sam's familiar top hat, 
an army officer's cap and a bishop's miter, which the wording described as 
being the symbols of "the causes of the intellectual sickness of the Americas. 
The granting of an honorary degree by Columbia University to Castillo Armas 
was ridiculed, as it has been throughout Latin America, but the Guatemalan 
President kept his head and followed a moderate course in all this turmoil. 
The patent rigging of the elections in which Colonel José Maria Lemus was 
elected President of El Salvador was compounded as bad public relations by 

the government's initiating criminal proceedings against the opposition 
candidates, which provoked a fiery manifesto that bodes ill for the convivi- 
ality of Salvadoreans. Tension also ran high in Honduras, where the 

National Palace was under heavy police protection. The situation in 

Nicaragua was summarized by naive headlines in a newspaper about the elections 
to be held nearly a year later: "The re-election of President Somoza is 
declared." President Figueres of Costa Rica made before a joint session of 
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the Puerto Rican congress a speech which was odd on two scores. Rightly or 
wrongly, the island has absolutely none of the major attributes of sover- 
eignty, and it is a dishonest play on words to suggest that the relationship 
between Puerto Rico and the United States is that of a "commonwealth" similar 
to dominion status in the British system. Figueres' kind references to 
Puerto Rico were probably just diplomatic courtesies, but the puzzling part 
of his speech was his declaration that Costa Rica was still under the yoke of 
economic oppression and aspired to become truly independent. Did this mean 
that Figueres was reversing his recent conciliatory attitude and denouncing 
the United States? He may have been irked by rough attempts to take radio 
and television out of their status as a public service and to commercialize 
them on the American pattern. If he meant independence from television 
commercials, he will find much support in this country. However, he was 
probably referring to the old fight about power companies and the United 
Fruit, which was being investigated by the Antitrust Division of the U.S. 
Dept. of Justice; the hearings were held secretly at the request of the State 
Department, which feared that, if publicized, they might damage the name of 
the United States in Latin America. 





The Panama Canal was being used by more and more tonnage, with iron ore 
from the new Peruvian mines bulking large; the increased income was being 
used as an argument on the one hand by Panama, which demanded equal pay for 
equal work, and by the ship-owners of the West Coast of the United States, 
who wanted canal rates reduced. 


It was hard to tell whether Cubans were more annoyed at each other or at 
the Dominican Republic's Trujillo. The disappearance in New York of Columbia 
faculty member Jesis de Galindez, one of Trujillo's best informed critics, 
aroused apprehension and indignation throughout the Americas. While no trace 
of Galindez was found, observers pointed their finger straight at Trujillo, 
and one eminent Latin American remarked "The perfect crime has been com- 
mitted.” Latin Americans lost some of their faith in the United States when 
they saw that magazines like Newsweek started a national campaign against 
Soviet Russia for reportedly persuading Russian refugees to redefect, but 
remained silent when a Latin American dictator was accused of plotting a 
murder on American soil. The Inter-American Press Association and other 
organizations found it hard to understand-why the F. B. I. should be so 
active in the first case, but refused to intervene in the Galindez case on 
the grounds that it had no evidence that federal laws had been broken. The 
highly-respected publisher James G. Stahlman, president of the Inter-American 
Press Association, asked the United States Government to show some interest, 
but the response was not clear. The Organization of American States, which 
talks about all kinds of things but carefully avoids any mention of the issue 
of human rights, even when that issue becomes international in character, was 
denounced by magazines like Bohemia as little better than a club of ruling 
cliques. 


Student riots in Caracas indicated deep unrest in Venezuela, but in the 
absence of free organs of public opinion it was hard to say exactly what was 
the mood of the Venezuelan public. In Colombia, a vitriolic letter by 
Conservative leader Laureano Gémez condemning the Catholic Church for support- 
ing dictator Rojas Pinilla sharply divided public opinion. The Catholic 
Church continued supporting the dictator, but claimed that under the Catholic 
system Laureano Gémez should have made his dissatisfaction known privately 
rather than publicly. Conservatives did not know what to say since theirs is 
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historically the clerical party. In strange contrast with Colombia, Ecuador 
prepared for the June elections in a relatively democratic manner. 





The Odria government in Peru lost sympathy by its rough handling of Pedro 
Beltran, publisher of La Prensa, whom it accused without proof of conniving 
with General Marcial Merino Pereira who had revolted in Iquitos. Odria 
seemed willing to make a deal with his old enemies the Apristas against the 
moderates. Bolivia prepared for elections which would presumably be domi- 
nated by extreme leftist Juan Lechin, although Oscar Unzaga de la Vega, 
exiled leader of the Falange, announced that he would return to take part in 
the fight. Chile began to restore its economy by adopting the recommendations 
of the Klein-Saks mission, while at the same time appearing to fight Yankee 
imperialism at the Ciudad Trujillo meeting on territorial waters. 












Aramburu's Argentina continued to be plagued by Peronista sabotage, as 
well as by an outbreak of infantile paralysis which was fought with U.S. 
technical help. Fears that Aramburu would become a tool of clericalism were 
expressed when the divorce law was suspended. Uruguay threatened to trade 
with Iron Curtain countries in retaliation against the U.S. dumping of agri- 
cultural products which was wrecking the market for Uruguayan products. In 
Paraguay, the situation of President Stroessner became constantly more 


difficult. 










In Brazil, the leader of the Air Force revolt, Major Haroldo Veloso, was 
imprisoned in Belem, but talk of a golpe continued. Using the easy device of 
anti-Communism, Admiral Carlos Penna Botto denounced War Minister Teixeira 
Lott and became a public gadfly. Adhemar de Barros was unceremoniously 
accused of graft and fled first to Paraguay, then to Bolivia. President 
Kubitschek fought a desperate battle against inflation. 










Ronald Hilton 
Editor 








We wish to congratulate a member of the International Advisory Board 
of the HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, Professor M. Margaret Ball, on her 
appointment as the United States winner of one of the eleven NATO 
research fellowships offered by the North Atlantic Council. Miss 
Ball's research will be on the general subject of NATO and the West- 
ern European union movement. During her four-month tour of Europe 
this autumn, she expects to visit London, Paris, Bonn and other 
European capitals. We intend to ask her to stimulate public and 
private agencies in Europe to put us on their mailing list so that 
the REPORT may receive all possible additional information about 


Latin America, Spain and Portugal. 














In general, we would like to encourage all readers of the REPORT to 
have us put on the mailing list of all possible organizations having 
interests in the area we cover. Besides providing the REPORT staff 
with additional information, the materials thus received will be of 
permanent value, since this will be kept in vertical files in our 

special room in the Stanford University Library. To the best of our 
knowledge, these files are the only ones of their kind outside of a 
few government agencies. 
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Scarcely a shadow remains of the mighty Spanish Empire that knew no 
master from the Bay of Naples to the Sulu Sea. One by one the fruits of dis- 
covery and conquest have fallen into alien hands or given rise to new nations, 
until nothing is left but a handful of gilded islands and some poor patches of 
land in the north and west of Africa. Of all these the prize is Spanish 
Morocco, the 20th century projection of the ancient presidios of Melilla and 
Ceuta. On March 13, Generalissimo Francisco Franco, embodiment of Spanish 
traditionalism and veteran of the Riff wars, acknowledged that this too would 
go the way of Mexico and Peru. 





Franco's admission was contained in a letter inviting the Sultan of 
Morocco to visit Madrid to initiate negotiations “with the objective of reach- 
ing agreements that will lead to the attainment of harmonious cooperation 
between our two nations on the basis of independence and unity." Not until 
the Sultan's emissaries and Foreign Minister Alberto Martin Artajo had drafted 
an acceptable communiqué to be published following the Madrid visit, did 
Mohammed V accept the invitation. He will arrive in Spain on April 4, hoping 
"to strengthen the century-old friendship that unites the two countries and 
to insure in the future a free and fruitful cooperation based on the inde- 
pendence of our country and respect for its unity." 











Neither the independence of Spanish Morocco nor its unity with the rest 
of the protectorate had appeared as imminent possibilities in earlier state- 
ments from El Pardo Palace (H.A.R., VIII: p. 546). The shift in Franco's 
policy was traceable to the joint declaration issued on March 2 by the 
Governments of France and Morocco. The Paris announcement affirmed that the 
1912 Treaty of Fez which established the protectorate "no longer corresponds 
to the needs of the modern world and can no longer govern French-Moroccan 
relations.” Both parties agreed to suspend the treaty while seeking a new 
accord "which will define the interdependence of the two countries in the 
fields where their interests are common." A protocol was drawn up to regu- 
late relations during the transition period. In the face of French accession 
to nationalist demands, the Spanish "protector of Islam" could hardly hold 
out. In fact, according to the Falangist newspaper Arriba, which claimed to 
detect Gallic treachery in the use of the term "interdependence," Franco 

= could be expected to surpass the French in generosity. 





The disposition of Melilla, Ceuta and the coastal islands which are 
juridically considered part of metropolitan Spain will be taken up in the 
detailed negotiations to follow the Sultan's visit, according to informed 
sources. The question of the Tangier International Zone, in the adminis- 
tration of which the United States participates, will probably be formally 
broached as soon as the affairs of the French and Spanish Zones are settled. 








The announcement of the French-Moroccan agreement touched off demon- 
strations in Tetudn, Larache and Alcazar Kebir on March 4-5 in which seven 
nationalists reportedly lost their lives and 75-100 were believed wounded. 
Anti-Spanish incidents also occurred in Tangier on March 6. High Com- 
missioner Lt. Gen. Rafael Garcia Valino was recalled for consultation, and 
the Sultan's lieutenant in Spanish Morocco, Caliph Muley Hassan, sped to 
Madrid to discuss the situation. Allal el Fassi, who allegedly directs the 
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North African Army of Liberation from headquarters in Cairo, also appeared 
in Madrid during the month, apparently to urge recognition of Moroccan 

' sovereignty and unity. The continued activity of the nationalist rebels in 
) the French section of the Riff became a problem of the Sultan, who proved 

© §6powerless to stop the raiding, thus tending to confirm Franco's remark of 

» last November to the effect that "it would be dangerous to assume that the 
| Moroccans are capable of imposing order and peace in their country at this 


time" (H.A.R., VIII: p. 499). 


The University of Madrid, which was the scene of violent disorders in 
February, calmly celebrated "Students' Day" on March 7. Religious services 
' in commemoration of St. Thomas Aquinas marked the holiday, the first public 
' event to be scheduled since resumption of classes. Five of the 24 persons 
arrested in connection with the February riots were released on bail on 
March 17. They were charged with attempting to disturb the peace. At 
month's end, it was reported that Franco had named Professor Segismundo Royo 
Villanova y Ferndéndez Cavada, Under Secretary of Education, to replace Pedro 


Lain Entralgo as rector of the university. 
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The 20% nation-wide increase in wages that was announced at the peak of 
the turmoil in February will become effective on April 1, the Government 
disclosed. An additional increase of approximately 7% based on March wages 
was forecast for October 1. In the two years since the last general wage 
increase, the cost of living in Spain has risen at least 25%. By assuming 
responsibility for nearly 50% of the contributions which employers now make 
to social security funds, the government hoped to help absorb a part of the 
new wage increase and thus prevent the raise from being translated into 
proportionally high prices. Scarcely had the increase been announced, how- 
ever, when a sharp advance in the price of meat, vegetables and fruit was 
observed. It could be ascribed partly to the devastating freeze. 
















An economic problem of another dimension will shortly be evident when 
an undisclosed number of females hitherto employed at night enters the 
national day labor market. Prostitution will be officially abolished in 
Spain on June 3, 1956, in response to strong clerical pressure. Casas de 
tolerancia were allowed to reopen by the present regime in 1941, after having 
been closed by the Second Republic in 1935. In a month in which old insti- 
tutions tottered, it was not surprising to learn that for the first time in 
history a Madrid firm had offered a life insurance policy to that peerless 
bridegroom of death, the Spanish matador. 






















Although Spanish efforts to tidy up Moroccan and domestic affairs 
undoubtedly responded to deeper needs, some observers felt that additional 
urgency derived from Franco's desire to have matters in reasonably 
presentable shape by the time Foreign Minister Alberto Martin Artajo visits 
Washington in April (H.A.R., IX: p. 55). Ina press conference in Omaha, 
Spanish Ambassador to the United States José Marfa Areilza described his 
nation as "America's stanchest ally." He said that in the event of an armed 
showdown with the Soviet Union the United States would have "very few 
reliable allies." Spain's value as a U.S. base undoubtedly increased as the 
future of the American installations in French Morocco became more problem- 
atical. 
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No suspicion attached to Spain when Jesis de Galindez, the representative 
in the United States of the Basque Government in exile, mysteriously disap- 
peared from his New York apartment in March. It was widely alleged that the 
Columbia University scholar had antagonized powerful elements in the 
Dominican Republic with his doctoral dissertation on the Trujillo regime (See 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC). 


Spain agreed on March 5 to purchase $64.8 million worth of farm commodi- 
ties from the United States. Largest item in the sale will be $25 million 
worth of edible oils, which will make Spain the United States' best customer 
for the year for this export. Paradoxically, the United States is usually 
Spain's best customer for.olive oil. The exchange of similar but differently 
valued commodities results in dollar income for Spain. The agreement also 
provides for the purchase of 140,000 bales of surplus cotton valued at 
$24.5 million. Other products included in the transaction are pork and han, 
$3.4 million; feed grains, $2.3 million; tobacco, $2 million; potatoes, 
$1.4 million; tallow and grease, $1 million; cotton linters, $300,000; and 
linseed oil, $100,000. Transportation costs were estimated at $4.8 million. 
Spain will pay the bill in pesetas, 60% of which will be made available to the 
Spanish Government as a long-term loan. The balance will be applied against 
U.S. Government expenses ix Spain. 


In industrial development as well as in commerce, U.S. influence domi- 
nated the scene in March. The Koppers Co. of Pittsburgh contracted to design, 
engineer and supervise the construction of two open-hearth furnaces for the 
large integrated steel mill which will be built at Avilés by the Empresa 
Siderurgica, S.A., a government-controlled company. Koppers had previously 
been selected to participate in the preparation of a blast furnace for the 
same installation. When completed, the plant on the Bay of Biscay is 
expected to increase the national steel output by 300,000 tons a year, 
raising total annual production to 1.5 million tons. 


The General Electric Co. announced that it would build a 3,000 kilowatt 
atomic reactor for the Spanish Nuclear Energy Commission. The equipment will 
be manufactured in San Jose, California, and installed near Madrid for use in 
medical and agricultural research and for training operators of both research 
and power reactors. The Spanish unit will be the first U.S.-made reactor in 
Europe, aside from the one installed in connection with the 1955 Geneva 
Conference on Atomic Energy. 


Another aspect of the search for new sources of power is the accelerated 
petroleum exploration program undertaken by a group of internationally known 
firms headed by General American Oil Co. of Texas, in cooperation with the 
Instituto Nacional de Industrias. The U.S. group and its Spanish counterpart, 
which share expenses and earnings on a 50-50 basis, earmarked $10 million for 
the next five years' operations. The past three years of reconnaissance and 
drilling were unsuccessful, but company spokesmen nevertheless expressed 
confidence that oil would be found. Spain imported 67,700 barrels per day in 
1954--an increase of 16.5% over the previous year--and 1955 figures are 
expected to be higher yet. Experts indicated that the Spanish economy could 
absorb 100,000 barrels per day if costly imports could be supplemented with 
domestic production. 
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Don Alfonso de Borbén accidentally killed himself in Estoril, Portugal, 
on March 30, while cleaning a target pistol. The 15-year-old son of Don Juan, 
the Pretender to the Spanish throne, was the younger brother of Don Juan 
Carlos, whom Franco is reportedly grooming to wear the crown (H.A.R., 


VIII: p. 547). 









PORTUGAL 







Prime Minister Antonio Oliveira Salazar provided in his 1933 Consti- 
tution for the "New State" that Portugal should be fashioned gradually into a 
corporative republic. After 23 years of "preparing" his country for this 
step, he finally submitted a bill to the National Assembly in March calling 
for the creation of corporations. These would replace some hundreds of 
associations of various kinds of employers and employees in the fields of 
agriculture, industry, commerce, transportation, tourism, credit and 
insurance, and fishing and canning. It is not clear how the corporations will 
differ from the previous syndicalist organizations except that the groups are 
to be more integrated. Minister of Corporations and Social Security Henrique 
Veiga de Macedo declared that the corporations would eventually represent 
every activity in the nation. The Constitution envisions the creation of 24 
corporations. Veiga de Macedo claimed that the system will be completely 
different from that of the Italian fascists, who made the corporations 
agencies of the state. 













U.S. Secretary of State Dulles again aroused Indian dudgeon in March 
when, while visiting India, he repeated his previous remark that the U.S. 
took no stand on the merits of the Goa controversy and only wanted the 
affair to be settled peacefully (H.A.R., VIII: p. 548). Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru retorted angrily at a press conference: "There are some 
questions over which it is permissible to have two points of view, but over 
this one [the Goa dispute/ it seems to me that only one view is possible." 
Nehru declared that Dulles's pronouncement of last December, in which he 
seemed to lend U.S. support to Portugal, had had the effect of making things 
more difficult for India. At the same time Nehru continued to deplore the 
use of violence. He repudiated incitements from his Congress party that he 
"demand" the liberation of Goa by 1957. He pointed out that the Chinese had 
a Portuguese enclave on their coast at Macao which they could easily have 
seized, but they too realized that such action could lead to international 
complications and preferred to show patience. 

















. The Christian Science Monitor suggested that India, piqued over the Goa 
' dispute and over alleged “slave-labor" treatment of Indian nationals in the 
Portuguese possession of Mozambique, might in the United Nations assail 
Portuguese colonialism in Africa. The newspaper claimed that "many 
observers" are saying that of all the colonial powers in Africa, Portugal 
would face charges of maladministration with the weakest defense. This is 
reputedly because Portugal openly admits the use of forced labor. In 
Mozambique Negroes lead strictly regulated lives as wards of the state. Each 
has to carry a passbook in which his every move must be recorded. Those who 
live in the cities must observe a 9:00 P-m. curfew. 












The Portuguese reply to such criticism has been that actually an African 
subject may gain equality with whites under an assimilado system by passing 
certain "civilization tests" of financial standing, education, and religion. 





ead badness 
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Only some 35,000 Africans out of the colony's 9 million have achieved this 
equality. This results from the Negro's disadvantage in not obtaining the 
necessary education and income. 





The Portuguese also boast of model race relationships in their African 
colonies. They point out that there is no segregation in churches, schools, 
movies or public transportation, as there is in the Union of South Africa. 
They further mention that Mozambique's Legislative Council and a similar body 
in Angola are giving literate Negro citizens at least some voice in the 
country's affairs. Officials explain that one reason such things as repre- 
sentative government must come slowly is the comparatively uncivilized state 
of most of the native population. There are 2 members in the Mozambique 
Legislative Council; 16 are elected under a strictly limited franchise, and 
eight are appointed by the Governor General. There is no political 
opposition because none is permitted. The elected members are government 
appointed and unopposed at the polls. Three representatives from Mozambique 
sit in the Portuguese National Assembly in Lisbon. 


MEXICO 


President Eisenhower met with President Adolfo Ruiz Cortines of Mexico 
and Prime Minister St. Laurent of Canada from March 26 to 28 at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. There was no agenda and little protocol during the three 
days of conferences. Ruiz Cortines was accompanied to the meeting by his 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Luis Padilla Nervo, and the Mexican Ambassador 
in Washington, Manuel J. Tello. President Eisenhower came to the meeting 
with Secretary of State John Foster Dulles. 


Ruiz Cortines declared on his return to Mexico that President Eisenhower 
and he had talked about economic and social problems directly affecting 
Mexico and the United States. He said that they had discussed treaty 
provisions for the contracting of temporary Mexican agricultural workers in 
the U.S. Ruiz Cortines stated that he had also discussed with President 
Eisenhower the impact on Mexico of the release of the United States surplus 
cotton (H.A.R., IX: p. 57) on the world market and that Eisenhower gave 
assurance that these sales would be made in a manner that would not affect 
friendly countries, especially Mexico. On the subject of international 
finance, Ruiz Cortines affirmed that President Eisenhower promised his 
support of continued aid to Mexico through the Export-Import Bank. 


Important political and economic factors affecting both the United 
States and Mexico were being read into the resignation of Tomas Valles, 
director general of Compania Exportadora Importadora Mexicana, S.A. (CEIMSA). 
This organization is the official food-distributing and price-regulating 
agency. The resignation came after weeks of argument within the agency over 
proposed increased importation of foodstuffs to combat rising living costs. 
The New York Times reported that the public and press in Mexico have been 
increasingly critical of the Ruiz Cortines administration for permitting 
commodity scarcities that have given rise to speculation and soaring prices. 
In Mexico City the cost of living index for the working class rose from 473 
to 548 in 1955. The index is based on 100 for 1939. 
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The United States is involved indirectly in this situation because the 
u.S. Department of Agriculture is interested in selling Mexico products as 
part of its program for disposal of farm surpluses abroad. This program 
would provide Mexico an opportunity to obtain at reduced prices products such 
as lard, tallow and dried milk that Mexico already is importing. 









There has been a division of opinion in recent weeks in CEIMSA concern- 
ing these products. One group holds that Mexico is virtually self-sufficient 
in agricultural products and, with a bit of belt-tightening, can pull through 
the year without significantly increased imports. The other group, apparently 
in the majority, holds that price pressures are becoming increasingly trouble- 
some and that stepped-up agricultural imports would materially ease the 
situation. Politics enters the situation in that when the presidential race 
gets seriously underway next year the first group would like to go before the 
country with a record of Mexico's self-sufficiency. The other apparently 
feels that political advantage lies in reducing criticism by increasing 
imports and finishing the year with substantially reduced prices. 










José T. Rocha, chief of the emigrant workers section of the Interior 
Ministry, listed the possible solutions to the problem concerning labor 
shortages resulting from the mass exodus of migrant workers to the United 
tates farms. They were as follows: (1) the United States might be asked to 
limit the number of Mexican workers who may enter the country; (2) the 
Mexican Government might put a high tax on those wishing to leave 








Barring a sharp rise in unemployment, farm labor experts of the United 
States foresaw for 1956 no appreciable change in the record employment of 
Mexicans for agricultural work. This prediction came in the face of a study 
by the Giannini Foundation of Agricultural Economics at the University of 
California in Berkeley, in which doubt was expressed that increasing use of 
Mexican labor was “adequate and satisfactory” as a long-run solution of this 
country's farm needs. However, Giannini staff members, headed by Prof. 
Varden Fuller, reported that continued use of Mexicans was likely except for 
two possible developments: 1) ending of a labor surplus in Mexico with the 
accompanying refusal of the Mexican Government to continue sharing its labor 
supply with U.S. farm employers; 2) the appearance of a burdensome level of 
unemployment in the U.S., accompanied by political demands for curtailment or 
termination of the Mexican labor program. 














The number of Mexicans brought in under contract for seasonal work since 
the World War II emergency has grown substantially. From a war-time peak of 
63,000 it had reached nearly 367,000 in 1955. Many experts attributed the 
high figure (of Mexican nationals) indicated for 1955 to a drive by the 
United States Immigration and Naturalization Service the previous year. This 
resulted in the rounding up of thousands of “wetback" Mexican workers enter- 
ing this country illegally. The number of nationals imported in 1956 may 
depend partly on how vigilant the immigration officials are in arresting 
“wetbacks," who work more cheaply and fill jobs that otherwise would go to 
legally contracted Mexicans or to local labor. The act under which Congress 
permits the importation of alien labor has been extended to June 30, 1959. 
The present agreement with Mexico under the act expires Dec. 31, 1956. 
















Thousands attended the opening of the first Japanese industrial fair 
held in Mexico City. The Japanese products on display included automobiles, 
diesel engines, heavy equipment, sewing machines, cameras and incubators. 
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Japanese Ambassador to Mexico Kanichiro Kubota attended the opening with 
Michisuke Sugi, president of the Japanese Organization for the Promotion of 
Foreign Trade. Sugi said Japanese industrialists were interested in increas- 
ing trade with Mexico, presently limited almost exclusively to textiles and 
light machinery. Japan imports Mexican cotton and minerals. 


Bernardo Mattarella, Italian Foreign Trade Minister, said that Italy is 
ready to grant Mexican industrialists credits to purchase Italian machinery. 
In a meeting with Gilberto Loyo, Economy Minister, Mattarella discussed form- 
ing a permanent private committee to study ways of increasing Mexican-Italian 
trade. Mattarella said Italy wants to hold an industrial fair in Mexico City 


in 1957. 


The newly-issued U.S. Department of Commerce handbook Investment in 
Mexico reported that Mexico's rising market potential is attracting increas - 
ing ing interest from U.S. investors. Among the factors attracting capital to 
Mexico, it said, were abundance of raw materials and relatively low wages. 
The report showed that manufacturing industries, formerly of minor interest, 
now rank as the field of largest U.S. private investment in Mexico. U.S. 
holdings in such activities rose from $22.3 million in 1943 to $217 million 
in 1955. The second field of importance, the handbook reported, was mining 
and smelting, in which U.S. citizens have invested $142 million. This 
compares favorably with $120.5 million in 1950. The transportation, com- 
munications, and public utilities holdings, however, declined from 
$107.2 million in 1950 to $90 million in 1955. This trend in U.S. invest- 
ments reflected legislation, policies and attitudes of the Mexican 
Government, which while tending to discourage investment in some fields, 
offered encouragenent and incentives to private investment in other 


categories. 





Antonio J. Bermidez, director of Petrdéleos Mexicanos, disclosed that a 
new and important oil field had been discovered 20 miles north of Tampico. 
The initial well, he said, was producing 1,500 barrels of oil a day. He 
explained that the quality of the crude oil was excellent and that ad- 
ditional drilling equipment would be rushed to the area to increase 


production. 


Cotton production in Mexico during the July-June 1955-56 crop year is 
currently estimated, according to Comercio Exterior de Mexico, at 2.1 mil+ 
lion bales or 17% higher than the production of 1.8 million bales in 1954- 
1955. Heavy rains reportedly caused considerable damage to the quality of 
cotton harvested late in the season. Production increased 38% in Matamoros 
and 52% in the Sinaloa-Sonora districts. Prices of Mexican cotton have been 
declining since 1945. The average price for the first five months of the 
present season was 16% lower than for the same period last season. 





Mexico's 1956-57 cotton acreage is expected to drop 12% below the record 
area of 2,600,000 harvested in 1955-1956, although the yields per acre may 
increase, according to estimates of government experts. Cotton planting in 3 
Mexico begins in late January and February in the Matamoros and Sinaloa- 
Sonora districts, and in most other important cotton growing areas during 
March, and ends in May. The expected decreases are the result of declining 
prices in 1955, and the Government's new policy to reduce cotton production 
in favor of wheat. The reductions are effected by means of credit 
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restrictions to growers, particularly in marginal areas, and by control of 
water available for irrigation. 







Freezes from February 3 to 5 damaged Mexican West Coast vegetables 
severely, leaving only about 40% of the harvest. Based on crop conditions 
prior to the freeze, export shipment had been estimated at about 8,200 cars. 
The estimate in March was that total shipments will not exceed 3,250 car- 
loads. This compares with 3,846 cars last season and 7,825 cars in the 1953- 
54 season. 












Mexican silver production in 1955 was 5.1 million ounces higher than in 
1954, an increase of 13%, or from 39.9 million ounces in 1954 to 45 million 
ounces in 1955. In 1955, world silver production was 203.7 million ounces, 
and was valued at 91¢ an ounce. West Germany has contracted to buy 13 mil- 
lion ounces of silver in 1956. With this purchase Germany will take the 
first place as a market for Mexican silver, a position held by Saudi Arabia 


in 1955. 












The president of a newly-formed Mexican company which plans to build a 
$35 million steel mill on Mexico's west coast (H.A.R., IX: p. 57) announced 
that he had hired two internationally known technicians to direct the project. 
President Augustin Garcia Lépez, who heads the firm known as Compania 
Impulsora de Industrias Basicas,retained William A. Haven, former vice- 
president and director of Arthur G. McKee Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, and Robert 
P. Lemoine, former counselor for steel firms in England, France and Italy. 
Garcia said the company had not yet decided on the exact location for the 
mill, but that it expected to utilize rich deposits of iron ore in Colima and 
Jalisco states. 













Jacques Monard, the man who assassinated Leon Trotsky 16 years ago, will 
be released from prison within one month, after serving two-thirds of his 20- 
year sentence, according to Judge Clotario Margalli. Monard's attorney, 
Eduardo Ceniceros Rios, obtained a court injunction against a recent Interior 
Ministry ruling (H.A.R., IX: 8-9) refusing to free Monard on parole. The 
court issuing the injunction found that Monard was entitled to parole under 


Mexican penal law. 










GUATEMALA 







After nearly 20 months of rule by executive decree, Guatemala was 
returned to constitutional government on March 1 (H.A.R., VIII: p. 553). 
This day was declared a legal holiday by President Castillo Armas. The newly 
elected Constitutional Congress was sworn in by the president of Congress, 
Luis Arturo Gonzalez Lépez, who had also been president of the former 
Constituent Assembly. 










In a four-hour long inaugural speech, President Castillo Armas gave an 
account of his leadership since June 1954. He emphasized that “the exercise 
of individual rights has been amply provided for in the new constitution," 
and that the prime objective of the liberating movement was to demonstrate 
_ that "it is only by the full exercise of individual liberty that a resurgence 
; of despotism can be avoided." He affirmed that “our system of exercising 
tolerance and respect constitutes the main obstacle to the development of 
Communism." He announced the creation of the National Security Office to 
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replace the former National Committee for Defense against Communism (H.A.R., 
VIII: p. 553). The new agency, very similar to the former, is to have juris. 
diction over all the police bodies of the nation and will be composed of a 
juridical department and a department to investigate Communist activities 


The President expressed his desire to improve the structure and organi- 
zation of the Army. He declared that a newly drafted constitutional code for 
the Armed Forces would soon be studied by the General Staff. One of the 
important projects undertaken by the Army Ministry is the 407,739-quetzal 
construction of the Aceituno military base soon to be inaugurated. 


President Castillo Armas was heartily applauded when he declared that 
"this has been and will be an administration of accomplishment and one com- 
manding respect." However, a pamphlet challenging the legality of the new 
constitution, of the new Congress and of Col. Castillo Armas' right to the 
presidency was distributed shortly before he entered the Congress hall. The 
pamphlet was signed by the Asociacién de Estudiantes de Derecho (A.E.D.) 
(H.A.R., IX: p. 11). Tic following week the secret police announced the 
arrest of four of the leaders on charges of "plotting against the peace and 
security of the state." 


Opposition leaders interpreted the arrest as a government effort to 
neutralize the first organized political opposition since the 1954 revolution 
Some concluded that the administration was worried about the campaign. The 
government charge that the movement was hatched by Communist organizations 
abroad was denied by some of the leaders who claimed that their biggest 
problem was to prevent Communists from infiltrating and taking over the 


campaign. The several groups forming the movement have demanded that the 
constitution of 1945 again be recognized; they have insisted that its abro- 
gation by Castillo Armas was an act of mere political expediency. The 
opposition leaders are confident that their demands will at least provide a 
rallying point around which non-Communist opposition elements may organize. 


In spite of Archbishop Mariano Rossell y Arellano's pastoral letter 
calling on the public to stay away from the traditional students' carnival 
and threatening transgressors with excommunication, crowds jammed the streets 
to see the costumed students march past with floats and placards. For 
reasons unknown, two bombs were hurled into the parade, burning 20 persons. 
Some observers explained the pastoral letter as a consequence of the 
students' mockery about a dispute the Archbishop had recently with the papal 
nuncio, Msgr. Gennaro Verolino. Others believed that the Catholic clergy had 
gone too far in participating in public affairs, as it had asked the govern- 
ment to censor the parade. The Archbishop was charged by the students with 
trying “insolently to influence the government." El Espectador thought that 
the Church intervention “dangerously confused religion with politics." The 
students' theatrical lampoon also mocked the Catholic liturgy, and satirized 
the government. One of the floats bore three large hats--Uncle Sam's 
familiar top hat, an army officer's cap and a bishop's miter--which a placard 
explained as being the symbols representing “the causes of intellectual 
sickness in the Americas." The target of most of the students' satire was 
President Castillo Armas himself who happened to be then on a tour in the 
eastern part of the country. The keynote of the satire was his trip to the 
U.S. last year and his honorary degree from Columbia University (H.A.R., 


VIII: p. 504). 
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After Congress president Luis Arturo Gonz4lez Lépez had turned down, for 
reasons of poor health, his election by Congress as first Vice President of 
the nation, Miguel Ortiz Passarelli and Defense Minister Col. Francisco Oliva 
were elected as first and second Vice Presidents, respectively. Ortiz 
Passarelli, who was also appointed president of the Supreme Court, was 
replaced as Minister of Interior by Eduardo Rodriguez Kelly. Some circles 
alleged that Gonzalez Lopez declined the appointment because of the experi- 
ence he had when he served as Acting President during President Castillo 
Armas' November 1955 visit to the U.S. 


A group of 20 exiles, mostly resident in Mexico, had been authorized to 
return home. Another exile, Jorge Toriello Garrido, who had been a member of 
the Junta Revolucionaria of 1944, was expelled to Honduras, four days after 
his return from Mexico, by the personal order of President Castillo Armas. 

El Imparcial criticized this measure and recalled that the new constitution 
gives all citizens the right to return to their country and live in it as 
long as they respect the law. Jorge Toriello Garrido is the brother of 
Guillermo Toriello Garrido, who had been Foreign Minister in Arbenz' 
government . 


A contract was granted to construct a 20,000-unit central telephone 
exchange in Guatemala City which will be capable of being expanded later to 
handle an additional 5,000 telephones. A new telegraphic communications 
system employing wave impulses at high or low frequency is being tried out. 
This system can be used for telegraph, telephone, television, teletype, or 
teleprinting transmissions. 


EL SALVADOR 


The result of the March 4 elections did not come as a surprise since 

Col José Maria Lemus, candidate of the government-supported Partido 
Revolucionario de Unificacién Democraética (PRUD), was the only candidate 
effectively left in the running by election day On February 29, the five 
opposition parties all withdrew, charging government oppression and fraud 
in favor of Lemus. The four-party opposition coalition (Canessa, Funes, 
Alvaro Diaz and Carranza Amaya) headed by Col. Rafael Carranza Amaya, on 
announcing its withdrawal, (H.A.R., IX: p. 62) issued a manifesto calling 
on the Armed Forces and the citizens to oppose the administration party. 


The Central Election Board sanctioned the withdrawal of the parties led 
by the three previously disqualified candidates (Canessa, Funes, and Alvaro 
Diaz) but refused that of the Partido Accién Renovadora (PAR), led by 
Enrique Magana Menéndez and also that of the Partido Auténtico Constitucional 
(PAC), a member of the four-party coalition, and original sponsor of Col. 
Rafael Carranza Amaya. The opposition, nevertheless, ordered its members not 
to vote or go near polling places. 


One day before elections, the five opposition party leaders filed suit 
against Col. Lemus, accusing him of falsifying his birth certificate to 
qualify for the presidency. Later, Pedro Atilio Bonilla, representing the 
PAC, requested the Election Board to annul Lemus' candidacy on the same 
level basis on which Col. Funes was rejected, i.e., that he was involved in 
@ pending legal action. The Election Board, however, had a ready answer to 
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this Col. Funes’ rejection was based, it said, on the authority given the 
board by the constitution to determine if candidates meet legal requirements 
The board said the law does not cover the cases of candidates who have 
already qualified. 


Thus, the elections were held on March 4, in perfect order, and, on 
March 14, Col. Jose Marfa Lemus and Humberto Costa received their credentials 
as President and Vice-President-elect for a six-year term to begin on Septen- 
ber 14. Most observers agreed that the voting was one of the most apathetic 
in El Salvador's history, but the official figures contradicted this. The 
Election Board alleged that Lemus obtained an overwhelming majority of 
678,000 votes out of a record total of 723,000, with Carranza Amaya and Magara 
Menéndez sharing the rest in equal parts, despite the fact that the latter had 
instructed their partisans not to vote. 


After the elections the consequences of the lively campaign continued. 
The prosecution started criminal proceedings against the leaders of the four- 
party coalition, Roberto E. Canessa, Col. José Alberto Fumes, Col. Rafael 
Carranza Amaya and Maj. José Alvaro Diaz. They were accused of inciting the 
people and the army to armed rebellion in their manifesto of February 29. The 
manifesto, which was published in the capital newspapers and read to crowds 
downtown, contained such passages as "The people of El Salvador will leave the 
legacy of its civic struggle in the hands of the armed forces. "and "We 
expect the military to point out the position we must hold so that we may all 
together undertake a struggle to regain possession of our country and re- 
establish constitutional government." Roberto E. Canessa, leader of the 
Partido Accién Nacional (PAN) and former Foreign Minister, said on that 
occasion: "For us, the real struggle begins now and we shall not give up 
until democracy and absolute freedom are secure for the Salvadorean people." 
Meanwhile, Col. Lemus' trial is to continue and an investigation of the docu- 
ments he presented to the election board was ordered by the judge, who denied 
Lemus' defenders a stay of proceedings. 


Enrique A. Porras, former Minister of the Treasury, was elected by the 
National Assembly to replace Humberto Costa, Vice-President elect, as presi- 
dent of the Supreme Court. 


Substantial advance has been made in the industrial development of the 
country since the enactment of the Processing Industries Development Law in 
1952. This law, in accordance with the government's policy of increasing 
industrial development through private investment, provides for certain tax 
benefits and the free importation of vital goods for new industries. 
Numerous new industries, representing private investment of about $21 mil- 
lion, have been established. Sizable investments have been made in cement, 
sugar, beer, textile manufacturing, building materials and instant coffee. 
Marketing of the latter was recently begun by a local company. Another 
company will soon start operating the first television station in El 
Salvador. It has contracted for television receivers manufactured by a U.S. 


firn. 
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HONDURAS 





The principal issue dividing the three major political parties in March 
was the procedure to be adopted in returning to constitutional normalcy It 
was announced that the delegates of the parties, in round-table talks with 
President Lozano Diaz, had agreed to the suggestion of the latter than an 
equal number of delegates from each party form a committee to write the new 
constitution. The delegates had also decided to support him for a full 
presidential term. This news was immediately followed, however, by the 
announcement that the Liberal party would adhere to its demand that a free 
direct election of representatives to the National Constituent Assembly be 
held. The party was encouraged in this view by the fact that its candidate 
in the 1954 presidential race secured over 47,000 votes more than his nearest 


rival. 














While the three parties debated, tension increased in the republic 
Although there was no concrete evidence of unrest, an unusual number of 
police guarded the National Palace at night, not permitting anyone to 
approach "without good reason." This phenomenon has frequently preceded 
violent political outbreaks in the capital. Despite the uneasiness, the 
construction of a modern all-glass-wall building of five stories, which is 
being "rushed" to completion to house the National Congress, continued 
undisturbed. 













Once again the Communists were blamed for the present unhappy political 
state of the country. Foreign Minister Esteban Mendoza told Diario Las 
Américas that the Communists were trying to stir Honduras' north coast to 
revolt, and to regain a foothold in Guatemala. Their "treacherous propa- 
ganda" would not be effective in Honduras, said Mendoza; neither would 
Honduras accept Russia's offer of technical and economic aid. He referred 
to President Lozano Diaz's adoption of tyrannical methods to defend the 
democratic system as “Honduras' fulfillment of its international commit- 
ments." The President decreed that organizing or joining Communist cells 
would be punished by from three to six years' imprisonment. Bail would not 
be accepted for those arrested on these charges, and they would be placed in 
chains. To guard the north coast against the infiltration of the reportedly 
almost 500 Communist agents working along the coast of Central America, 
1,500 guards were sent from the capital. 


















The increase in the production of basic foodstuffs was so slight that it 
did little to alleviate persistent inflation. However, food prices declined, 
except local coffee prices. Banana production and exports rose as the banana 
industry continued to recover from the effects of the 1954 floods. There was 
considerable construction activity, especially in Tegucigalpa and vicinity. 








The 40 students graduating from the United Fruit's Pan-American Agri- 
' cultural School in the Zamorano Valley represented Ecuador, Colombia, Panama, 
Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, El Salwador and Guatemala. Among those 
attending the graduation exercises were Dr. S. Wayne Reitz, President of the 
University of Florida, and Mrs. Doris Zemurray Stone, United Fruit heiress 
and archaeologist of San José, Costa Rica. Dr. Reitz gave the commencement 
address, and Mrs. Stone presented the graduates with school rings. 
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NICARAGUA 


Dictator Anastasio Somoza has already begun a strong drive for re- 
election as President of Nicaragua, a post that he has held almost continu- 
ally for the last 20 years. Somoza has been out campaigning well in advance 
of next February's elections, in spite of the fact that the opposition has 
said that if he runs it will not oppose him. The walls have been covered 
with Somoza posters, and the President has been keeping himself constantly 
before the public. Somoza's opponents confess that he is unbeatable at the 
polls. In the cities there are 20,000 government workers whose jobs depend 
on their supporting Somoza. Rural people are afraid of the army and will 
vote as they are told. The Somoza clan's interests are estimated to be 
worth $150 million, according to reports in the San Diego Union. 





Diplomatic relations with Colombia deteriorated as a result of the 
Bogota bull ring brutalities (H.A.R., IX: p. 75). Ambassador Gilberto 
Lacayo's son was beaten by the brutal Colombian police although he identi- 
fied himself as a member of the diplomatic mission. Ambassador Lacayo 
protested strongly to President Rojas Pinilla, who offered no satisfactory 
explanation or apology. As a result there has been talk in Nicaragua of 


recalling the Ambassador. 


There was also a diplomatic incident in Nicaragua. The Venezuelan 
Ambassador, Leonardo Altuve Carrillo, had two Nicaraguans arrested for 
insulting him and his country. Apparently the situation was not considered 
serious, but the opposition press used the occasion to criticize the Somoza 
government. Later in the month Ambassador Altuve Carrillo visited Venezuela 


but it was rumored that he might not return. 


COSTA RICA 


President Figueres returned from Puerto Rico, where he told a joint 
session of the island legislature that his country was still under the yoke 
of economic oppression, but that it aspired to become truly independent. He 
said that Costa Ricans ought to learn from the great economic development in 
Puerto Rico. On the whole the speech was well received, although a Puerto 
Rican legislative minority tried to sabotage it, and the seats reserved for 
the consular corps were virtually empty. 


A dispute has arisen in Costa Rica over government control of radio and 
television. The National Radio Chamber complained in a note to the Minister 
of the Interior about the allocation of radio frequencies, demanding that the 
chief of the Radio Control Office be dismissed, and that the frequency 
assigned to the station owned by Daniel Oduber, which was recently withdrawn, 
be restored. The text of the note was broadcast by all radio stations in the 
country. The Costa Rican Radio Association protested against the government 
monopoly of television transmission. The Inter-American Radio Association, 
with headquarters in Santiago, Chile, expressed its support of the private 
firms' position, pointing out that Costa Rica is the only American country 
where television is a government monopoly. Technicians are now helping the 
Government to install its television station. 
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The first meeting of the Legal Counsellors Commission of the Organi- 
zation of Central American States (ODECA) was held in San José. The 
objective of the meeting was to find methods of unifying legal procedures in 
the Central American States. It was decided that the commission would be 
composed of 30 Central American lawyers and honorary members, and that one of 
the lawyers should start doing preliminary work for the proposed federal 
Central American Constitution. Many of the basic issues were left for future 


meetings. 










The Standard Fruit Company, a firm which has operated in Honduras for 
the last fifty years, showed interest in extending its activities to Costa 
Rica. The company established an agency in Limén, and was attempting to 
purchase or lease land in that region, having already obtained land near 
Estrella and other towns. The Company was interested in developing a type of 
panana resistant to the banana blight, sigatoka, that forced the United Fruit 
Company to abandon its plantations on the East coast. It was United Fruit 
land that the Standard Fruit Company was attempting to buy. It was felt 
that United Fruit will sell because of the U.S. anti-trust suit against it. 










PANAMA 







A special U.S. House of Representatives Labor Committee visited the 
Panama Canal Zone after a recent hearing in Washington at which it was sug- 
gested that private U.S. contractors paying Panamanian workers less than the 
federal minimum wage may be sued by workers. The purpose of the visit was to 
investigate and make decisions about the application of U.S. minimum wage 
laws which have not been enforced in the Canal Zone. 









Recently the Defense Department, which controls the Canal Zone, had been 
seeking exemption for the Zone from the current $1 minimum wage-hour law, and 
retroactive immunity for employers guilty of violating it. However, Howard E. 
Munro, of the Canal Zone Central Labor Union and Metal Trades Council, 

opposed this suggested amendment on the grounds that the workers would be 

left “at the mercy” of private contractors. Munro also stated that if a 
federal minimum wage law were not enforced, contractors would rely greatly on 
low-wage Panamanian labor, and this would affect the employment of U.S. 
citizens in the area. Munro also suggested that the attempt of the Defense 
Department to seek exemption for the Zone was motivated by fear of being 

sued for payment of subminimum wages. He added that his union had been 
fighting for years to bring about a policy of “equal pay for equal work," 

but until now the company paid different rates to North Americans and non- 
North Americans doing the same work--the latter receiving lower pay, a fact 
which he "deplored." Gerald Fitzgerald, a spokesman for Panamanian workers 
of the Zone, supported Munro by adding that any relaxation of fair labor 
standards in the Republic now would "invite chaos" there. 





















The visiting subcommittee was considering lifting the federal minimum 
wage law in the Zone, an action which would please the Defense Department. 
The Labor Department wishes the law to remain, even if the minimum is fixed 


by the Governor there. 










Replacing Maj. Gen. John S. Seybold, who retired as Governor of the 
Panama Canal Zone, is Brig. Gen. William E. Potter of the Army Corps of 
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Engineers. The new Governor is now a member of the Mississippi River 
Commission stationed at Omaha, Nebraska. 


Panama Canal traffic was high during the first six months of the fiscal] 
year 1955-1956, when 4,083 vessels passed through, compared with 3,947 in the 
same period of the preceding fiscal year. Increase in South American iron 
ore production, particularly in the new south Peruvian fields, contributed to 
the heavy traffic between the east coast of the United States and the west 
coast of South America. During February a new record was set with a daily 
average of 23.48 ships passing through. The previous high was during July 
1955, when the daily average was 23.45. 


Former dictator Juan Domingo Perén, who took refuge in Panama after 
fleeing from Argentina when his government was overthrown in September 1955, 
challenged his successor, President Pedro Aramburu, to a duel on the 
Argentine frontier. The challenge was sent, Perén said, after he had read 
news dispatches in which Aramburu described him as a coward. The Panamanian 
Government banned interviews with Perén, and requested that he desist from 
engaging in political activities while in asylum in the country. However, 
arrangements were being made for the publication of his book Force is the 
Right of Beasts (La Fuerza es el Derecho de las Bestias) in Panama. The 


book has already been published in Lima, Peru (See ARGENTINA). 




















CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


On March 10, the Batista regime celebrated the fourth anniversary of the 
military coup by which it seized power in 1952. That event continued to 
dominate every aspect of political life, and from the viewpoint of the oppo- 
sition, it had created Cuba's overwhelming problem and national disgrace: an 
illegal government. Thus the opposition has boycotted Batista's elections 
and made every effort to force him out of office. There was general agree- 
ment, however, that his control of Cuba was in no way diminished, and that 
time had now become a potent ally of the army in the two-year vigil that 
would try to see him to the end of his term. 


Evidence of Batista's own feeling of security was confirmed by his ac- 
ceptance of an invitation to be the guest of honor from March 23-25 of the 
city of Daytona Beach, Florida. He still owns the home there where he spent 
several quiet years of political retirement during the terms of Ramén Grau 
San Martin and Carlos Prio Socarrds. On his current visit, he remarked that 
he would not be a candidate in 1958, and that he was looking forward to 
retirement when he would again spend much time at Daytona Beach. Batista 
alluded to the constitutional provision which prevents reelection for a 
period of eight years, but the opposition was quick to point out that he had 
shown little respect for constitutional government when he usurped the presi- 


dency in 1952. 


The latest opposition effort to dislodge Batista finally culminated in 
what came to be called the "Didlogo Civico," a series of meetings in which 
Col. Cosme de la Torriente, heading a committee of opposition leaders, tried 
to work out with a similar group of government leaders a formula which would 
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satisfy opposition political demands (H.A.R., IX: pp. 17,69). These meetings 
had been planned for months, but it was soon clear that they were doomed to 
failure when the Batista group refused to consider the basic opposition 
proposal calling for immediate general elections. Discussions began on March 5, 
but within a few days, they had reached an impasse and were suspended by 
Col. de la Torriente on March le. 


Batista's speech on the occasion of the anniversary of his coup on 
March 10 was one of the causes for the rupture of sessions. He allegedly 
sharacterized the opposition demands as being “ridiculous and impossible of 
fulfillment." Another Batista spokesman declared that what the opposition 
wanted amounted to an ultimatum that the government declare itself illegiti- 
mate. One concrete suggestion made by the Batiste group was to offer to call 
an election for & constituent assembly. The opposition declined, foreseeing 
in this an attempt to set aside the provision which prevents Batista from 
succeeding himself. When the meetings were interrupted, there were pre- 
dictions that the questions under discussion would be transferred immediately 
to Congress, which met on March 19. 


Congress, however, was more concerned with plunging directly into the 
affair Trujillo (H.A.R., IX: p. 67). Press, radio and television had 
aroused great popular feeling against the Dominican dictator in February. 
When the case was turned over to the Inter-American Peace Commission, the 
first wave of protest partially subsided. However, Dominican Gen. Félix 
Hermida repeated his charges that Cuba was still aiding Dominican exiles in 
efforts aimed at overthrowing the Dominican Government. This came just as 
Congress was convening, and, at about the same time, news broke about the 
suspicious disappearance of anti-Trujillo Columbia University lecturer Jesus 
de Galindez (See DOMINICAN REPUBLIC). These events brought a new storn of 
indignation which Congress quickly translated into a resolution passed by 
unanimous vote in both houses giving Batista plenary power to break diplo- 
matic relations with the Dominican Government when and if he deemed it 
necessary. 


Authorities agreed that there was little likelihood that Batista would 
use this power, especially while the tension between Cuba and the Dominican 
Republic was being considered by the Inter-American Peace Commission. Never- 
theless, historian Herminio Portell Vila pointed out that Havana was a perfect 
target for a sneak air raid and that even in the case of the recent 
Nicaraguan-Costa Rican trouble, which the Inter-American Peace Commission was 
credited with settling, peace came only after many lives had been lost. 
Although some newsmen continued to allege that Batista secretly welcomed the 
renewal of the Cuban-Dominican feud because it drew public attention away 
from what he considered the graver domestic political situation, there was no 


question about the genuineness of his aversion to Trujillo. Meanwhile, the Cuban 


delegation attended,as scheduled, the Ciudad Trujillo conference to consider the 
questions of territorial waters and the continental shelf which opened on 
March 15 (See Special Article). 


It was inevitable that the opposition and government leaders should seize 
the Dominican affair to accuse each other of pro-Trujillo plotting. One of 
the most vociferous of the opposition was lawyer Pelayo Cuervo Navarro, 
prominent Ortodoxo, former cabinet member and senator, and a controversial 
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participant in the "Didlogo Civico." Long a thorn in the side of Batista 
(H.A.R., VIs Wo. 7), he charged on television that Cuban Army officers were 
accepting Trujillo support in plotting against the government. Immediately 
after the telecast, when he refused to reveal the officers' names, he was 
held for questioning. He was still in custody at month's end despite loud 
protests from the press, radio, television, bar association and the oppo- 
sition. Chief of Staff Gen. Tabernilla sued him for slander. On March 20, 
the government announced that it had arrested a long list of other opposition 
figures following the discovery of a store of arms and a plot to kill 

Gen. Batista. This plot likewise involved "foreign money," supposedly 
Dominican, since one of the leaders was said to be Policarpo Soler, a 
questionable character who sought asylum in the Dominican Republic following 
the downfall of Carlos Prio Socarraés. Prio himself was named as a leader of 
the conspiracy but disclaimed all knowledge of it. He was not arrested. 

One dispatch suggested that the wholesale arrests were one way of insuring 
that there would be no uprising while Batista was visiting Daytona Beach 


from March 23-25. 


General retail business conditions continued good, with the sugar 
harvest at its peak. Department stores reported that sales for February 1956 
were up 5% over February 1955. Automobile imports were lower than in 1955, 
however: 3,626 units were imported in January and February of 1955 as 
compared with 3,097 in the same period in 1956. Final figures for 1955 
tobacco exports were $44.4 million, up $3 million over 1954. 


Various plans for new factories and expansion programs were announced. 
One was a joint project of Phelps Dodge Copper Products Corp. of the U.S., 
Holland Insulated Wire and Cable Works of the Netherlands, and the Cuban 
Agricultural and Industrial Development Bank to establish Productos de Cobre 
de Cuba Phel-Drak, S.A. This company revealed plans to build a plant to 
manufacture copper wire with the protection of new tariff provisions. Henry 
Dubin of Jacksonville, Florida, promoted a company to build a $10 million 
oil refinery at Cienfuegos, while plans were announced to raise the capacity 
of the Esso Standard Oil refinery in Havana from 8,000 barrels per day to 
14,500. The Texas Co. completed a 20,000 barrel per day refinery at 
Santiago, and Shell Oil a 30,000 barrel per day plant at Havana. With the 
completion of the expansion program, daily capacity should be 69,500 barrels. 


With copper prices at an all time high, a small boom developed in 
Oriente province, where five new mines were reportedly about to be developed. 
Figures released on copper production covering the first five months of 1955 
showed the island exported 24,200 metric tons of copper ores and concentrates 


valued at $4.1 million. 


HAITI 


Foreign Commerce Weekly reported that the Haitian economy continued to 
improve. Money in circulation on December 31, 1956, stood at 72 million 
gourdes as compared with the 62.4 million average for the last few years. 
The 1956 sugar crop was estimated at about 67,000 short tons, which is 
slightly more than during previous years; the Haitian-American Sugar Co. 
accounted for 64,000 tons. The sisal production of Plantation Dauphin 
reached 30.5 million pounds in 1955, exceeding the 1954 figure of 28.9 mil- 
lion pounds by 1.6 million pounds. The government has also authorized the 
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formation of a new sisal-growing company to be called Plantation de Pite de 
Dubedou. Tourism was also increasing: 5,656 tourists arrived in December 
1955, compared with 4,000 in December 1954. 











Haitian bauxite deposits continued to attract attention. Kaiser Alumi- 
nun, after having investigated the Southern Peninsula, moved into the areas 
of the Forét des Pins and Cul-de-Sac plains. Reynolds Mining Corporation re- 
investigated the Gonaives area. Consolidated Halliwell, of Canada, was 
prospecting for copper in the Terre Neuve, northwest of Gonaives. Common- 
wealth Oil Co. is drilling its third well on La Gonave island: two dry holes 
have already been abandoned. Electrification was reportedly progressing in 
St. Marc, Jérémie, and at the town of Maissade in the Plateau Central. 
Mahogany and handicraft producers worked overtime to meet tourist and export 
demands; Haitian mahogany appears to be very popular in the U.S. 












The new flour mill built near Port-au-Prince is the first of a series of 
major projects to bring U.S. industrial support to basic industries in the 
Caribbean area (H.A.R., IX: p. 71). The Inter-American Business Journal 
reported that this mill would employ 500 persons and that the grain storage 
facilities capacity would be 500,000 bushels. As part of a long-range 
program, Haitian students would be sent to the U.S. for education in various 
business and scientific skills needed in modern industries. A governmental 
agency, the Agricultural and Industrial Bank, had acquired an interest in the 
sugar mill of Les Cayes and on the new board of directors, five out of seven 
members are Haitians. 


















Efforts were being made to achieve a trade balance: a trade delegation 
was sent to Canada by the Department of Commerce to find new outlets for 
Haitian products. One of the first results of this visit was the establish- 
ment of a direct shipping service by Saguenay Terminals from Port-au-Prince 
to Halifax and Montreal. In addition, a Japanese delegation is touring the 
Caribbean and Central American countries; the resumption of Haitian-Japanese 
trade would probably mean that Japanese printed cottons would reenter the 
Haitian market. Well over three-fourths of these requirements are currently 


supplied by the U.S. 











Gérard Bonaparte, President of the Haitian Labor Party and editor of the 
newspaper Le Peuple, was ordered to leave the country for writing against the 
government. He charged that the Haitian labor movement was being destroyed 
and assumed that President Magloire planned to have himself reelected next 
year in violation of the Constitution. President Magloire himself had 
previously stated that he would not run for a second term. 








DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 










As tension between Cuba and the Dominican Republic (See CUBA) continued, 
the disappearance of Jestis de Galindez on March 12 in New York claimed wide- 
spread attention. Galindez, a Liberal Catholic Spanish Republican exile, 
went to the Dominican Republic after the Spanish Civil War in which he was a 
representative of the Basque government in Madrid. Galindez was a legal 
adviser in the Dominican Republic's labor department, secretary of the mini- 
mum wage commission, and he also tutored the children of Generalissimo 
Trujillo. He came to the United States in 1946, where he was appointed 
lecturer in International Law at Columbia University. For his doctoral 
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dissertation there Galindez recently submitted an unflattering work entitled 
The Era of Trujillo. Friends of Galindez said he had been under pressure 

from Dominican agents to withdraw his study from publication and that he had 
reported to the Federal Bureau of Investigation that he believed his life was 


in danger. 


A note dated October 4, 1952 which advised the police to seek out his 
enemies in the Dominican Republic if anything happened to him was found in 
his apartment. Galindez vanished the night of March 12, 1956, after lectur- 
ing at Columbia's Hamilton Hall. Galindez's kidnaping to the Dominican 
Republic was suspected. The U.S. Coast Guard informed the United Press that 
a ship,, the "Fundacion," arrived in New York March 13 from the Dominican 
Republic and left for Ciudad Trujillo March 17. Another ship under Dominican 
registry, the "Angelita," ‘named after a daughter of Dictator Trujillo) 
arrived in New York March 8, departed March 15, proceeded to Gravesend Bay, 
and then returned to New Jersey complaining of engine trouble. Law enforce- 
ment agencies had failed to find any trace of Galindez by month's end. 


German Ornes Coiscou, ex-publisher of El Caribe (H.A.R., IX: p. 20) 
said in New York that Galindez first incurred the enmity of the Trujillo 
regime by helping to settle a long strike in the sugar industry on terms 
favorable to the workers. He lost his job in 1946 and came to the U.S. 
Ornes said that in recent years the Trujillo government ordered its news- 
papers to print many editorial attacks on Galindez. Ornes believed Galindez 
was kidnapped and murdered by agents of the dictator. Ornes feared that his 
own life was in danger because he had so much confidential information. 


Many individuals and organizations dealing with human rights and Latin- 
American affairs asked Attorney General Herbert Brownell Jr. to order a full- 
scale investigation of the case by the F.B.I. Among those requesting the 
investigation were the Inter-American Press Association, the A.F.L.-C.I.0.'s 
Latin-American representative, the American Civil Liberties Union, the Inter- 
American Association for Democracy and Freedom, the Pan American Women's 
Association, the Post-War World Council, the International League for the 
Rights of Man, the Spanish Confederated Societies of New York, and the 
Workers Defense League. Newspapers in Latin America and the United States 
widely denounced the crime to which Galindez presumably fell victim. 


It was claimed that the 600,000th visitor went through the turnstiles 
at the Dominican Republic's Fair for Peace and Fraternity in the Free World 
late in March (H.A.R., IX: p. 71). A free foreign trade zone was 
established in the fairgrounds in Ciudad Trujillo. It was announced that 
Venezuela's $750,000 pavilion would become that country's embassy when the 


fair closed in August. 


The Dominican Republic began mining one of the world's largest salt and 
gypsum deposits. The deposits are located in the southern mountainous region 
of the country and are estimated to contain 150 million tons of almost pure 


salt and 100 million tons of gypsun. 


The Republic's 1956 sugar production has been fixed at 750,000 short 
tons. This amount is 11% greater than the 675,754 tons originally established 


for the 1955 season. 
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President Héctor B. Trujillo Molina reported in a message read before 
congress that in 1955 the government invested $235 million in the purchase of 
lands and permanent construction and improvements. 


Two meetings of hemispheric significance were held in Ciudad Trujillo 
during March. They were the first International Congress of Catholic Culture 
for World Peace, which adopted resolutions designed to raise the living 
standard of workers throughout the world, and the Inter-American Specialized 
Conference on the Conservation of Natural Resources: The Continental Shelf 
and Marine Waters (See Special Article). 


PUERTO RICO 


President José Figueres of Costa Rica lauded Puerto Rico's position as a 
free associated Commonwealth of the United States as his visit continued 
during March (H.A.R., IX: p. 72). In a speech to a joint session of the 
legislature, he suggested the eventual political and economic integration of 
all the Americas. He also proposed what amounted to U.S. crop supports for 
such Latin American agricultural products as coffee, sugar, and bananas. 
Figueres felt that Puerto Rico's destiny was to serve as a link between North 
and South America and that Costa Rica “is destined to help Puerto Rico 
increase understanding between the two Americas." 


With a possible eye to the coming November elections, senators and 
representatives of the Partido Independentista Puertorriqueno have proposed 
to the Legislative Assembly that the salaries of all public employees be 
raised to meet the increasingly high cost of living in Puerto Rico. Other 
notable political activities during March concerned Luis Ferré, acting 
president of the Partido Estadista Republicano (statehood party), one of the 
leading opposition parties. Ferré, a candidate for Mayor of Ponce, said that 
the success of his party was assured even if he were not elected. Ferré went 
on to describe the administration of Munoz Marin as an "almost absolute 
dictatorship full of abuses and outrages," and said that the coming conflict 
would be between a public that works and produces and a bad government that 
wastes and oppresses. The prestige of Ferré's statehood party was probably 
helped by the statements of ex-Governor Rexford Guy Tugwell, who, while * 
there for a visit, predicted that Puerto Rico would in time become a state 
of the Union. However, Tugwell ascribed Puerto Rico's progress to Munoz 
Marin. The Governor, strongly against Puerto Rico's becoming either a 
state or nation, had no comment. He wants and has what he calls a "politi- 
cal mutation,” which gives Puerto Rico advantages that no other Latin 
American area has. These advantages include a stable currency, free trade 
with the U.S., no defense costs, and tax autonomy permitting special tax 
concessions to new industries. 


In March a new contract was approved offering stevedores 20¢ more an 
hour for the next nine months followed then by an additional 5¢ an hour 
increase to last until 1958. The dock workers were earning $1.43 an hour. 
The new contract was expected to restore harmony on the docks, which had 
been previously paralyzed for 40 days in 1954, causing the insular government 
to take over during the contract negotations of that dispute; it also inter- 
vened in the current one. 
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Work began in March on the government project to develop the entire 
southern shore of San Juan Bay for new shipping and industrial use. The 
work is to be completed in 1980 at an estimated cost of $67 million. Also, 
first steps were taken by the Port Authority towards the establishment of a 


Free Trade Zone at San Juan. 


Bad weather during February and March delayed sugar cane harvesting, and 
the delay lowered the sucrose content of cane left standing. Sugar pro- 
duction through February 19 of the 1956 crop was 167,337 tons of sugar, about 
30,000 tons below 1955 production for the same period. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


Reverberations of the February 15 uprising of Fermin Toro Secondary 
School students (H.A.R., IX: p. 73) were still being felt in many parts of 
the Western Hemisphere. Due to strict Venezuelan censorship, no verifiable 
statement as to the exact number of students killed, wounded or jailed can be 
compiled. On March 1 the New York Times reported that "scores of students 
have been killed or maimed by the police in Caracas." This account was 
pieced together by the Times from reports by various witnesses and travelers. 
Delfin Enrique Paez, Consul General of Venezuela in New York, sent a letter 
berating the Times for "being duped by questionable parties bent on discredit- 
ing a foreign government at any cost for personal reasons" and for not using 
the censored reports by the Times correspondent in Venezuela. 





Pedro Estrada, Venezuelan National Security chief announced that Jaime 
Martin, a Venezuelan student in West Boylston, Massachusetts, was attacked by 
several persons on March 23. Martin had previously received a letter warning 
him that exiled Venezuelans would take revenge upon children of government 
officials. Venezuelan exiles in Uruguay issued a bulletin condemning the 
military dictatorship "which does not tolerate even the slightest hint of 
free expression and has always shown particular fury against the valiant and 
democratic student body in Venezuela." The bulletin also stated that the 
schools, including the Central University of Venezuela and the Technical- 
Industrial School, which staged sympathy demonstrations, were closed, and 
that many of their directors, teachers and students were arrested. Uni- 
versity students appear to be organizing a secret movement to protest police 
action against students; a manifesto invited student participation in the 


movement. 


Venezuela's Consul General in New York was named defendant in a $300,000 
libel suit by Mariano Arc*ya, a Venezuelan legal consultant residing in New 
York. Arcaya claims that Paez brought him into disrepute by posting clippings 
from the Venezuelan newspaper El Heraldo at the entrance to the Consulate 
accusing Arcaya of having given "false information concerning Venezuela and 
its government to newspapers and magazines in New York." Mariano Arcaya is 
the brother of Carlos Arcaya, who was jailed on his return to Venezuela in 
February after having obtained a visa under the recently announced amnesty 
for exiled Venezuelans (H.A.R., IVs p. 73). 
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Ana Maria Llovera, an exiled member of Accién Democratica in Colombia 
ince November 1955, was ordered to leave Colombia for reasons not 
ficially explained. The Colombian Foreign Office stated that it received 


+ 


"unfavorable information" regarding her from the Venezuelan Security Service. 
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The New York Times said the city of San Cristébal in Tachira State has 
become the center of speculation in black-market dollars by Colombians. 
About $400,000 a month from Venezuela are sold there to Colombians at a big 


profit. 











Reportedly due to measures taken by the Chilean Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Enrique Barbosa Baeza, Venezuela decided to renew diplomatic and 
commercial relations with both Uruguay and Costa Rica. Several days later 
Venezuelan Ambassador to Chile Renato Esteva protested to Barbosa Baeza that 
Chile had nothing to do with the matter of reestablishment of relations 
between Venezuela and Costa Rica as claimed in Santiago. 












In his annual report Harold W. Haight, president of Creole Petroleum 
Corp., amnounced that Creole had more oil reserves on December 31, 1955, 
than it had a year earlier, although oil production showed a marked increase 
during the year The company's net income set a new record of $292.9 million 
for 1955 compared with the net income of $239.6 million for 1954. Net pro- 
duction including purchased royalty oil, averaged 980,174 barrels per day, a 
19% increase ower the 1954 production rate. Haight ascribed this growth in 
production and sales to an increase in the demand for heavy fuel oil -- 
reflecting the substantially higher levels of industrial activity in the 
Western World. 












The U.S. Office of Defense Mobilization, after ordering a 7% decrease in 
U.S. imports of oil last year (H.A.R., VIII: p. 516), planned to increase 
imports of residual fuel oil by 10%, mostly from Venezuela. The reason for 
this reversal of policy was an unexpected drain on U.S. oil supplies caused 
by the cold winter and increased industrial consumption. 








Crude oil production in Venezuela in February reached a record high of 
2.34 million barrels per day. The Venezuelan Government expected production 
for March would be even higher. 








The Venezuelan Development Corp. is conducting technical and economic 
studies of a Venezuelan natural gas pipe-line network to provide cheap fuel 
for areas lacking other sources of cheap fuels. Construction might begin in 


1957. 







West German firms were expected to provide about 60% of the heavy equip- 
ment for the national steel works to be constructed near Cerro Bolivar on the 
Caroni River by Fiat Motor Co. of Italy (H.A.R., VIII: p. 471). A German 
consulting engineering firm will cooperate in the final planning of the 
project and will supervise construction 












Two Tokyo steel companies, Yawata Iron & Steel and Fuji Iron & Steel, 
recently signed a contract with U.S. Steel Export Co. whereby Yawata will 
import an initial lot of 50,000 tons of Venezuelan iron ore and Fuji, 30,000 
tons. Tokyo Foreign Serwice, a Japanese trade organization, regards 

Venezuelan ore as the cheapest available. 
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Venezuelan iron ore production for the first 11 months of 1955 amounted 
to 7.6 million tons, an increase of 2.8 million tons over the same period of 


1954. 


Promoters in Venezuela planned a corporation to build and operate a 
custom mill in the Venezuelan Guayana region to purchase and process gold ores; 
from independent miners. One of the promoters, Svante Nalsen of Caracas, 
stated that the proposed mill, which is to be located between Tumeremo and FE] 
Dorado, would be a “definite help in the progress of this region, so rich in 


gold ores." 


The Venezuelan Government approved a $27 million appropriation for ex- 
traordinary public works, including a railroad which now comprises only about 
1,000 kilometers, recently described as generally inadequate for the many new 
industries being established. It was expected that construction would begin 
on a railroad line between Puerto Cabello and Valencia as soon as the Puerto 
Cabello-Barquisimeto line is completed and that the latter line will be 
extended to Maracaibo. A Venezuelan Department of Commerce bulletin stated 
that Venezuela bought 45,000 tons of rails from Germany plus some rolling 
stock, and that Venezuela planned to use U.S. technical advice and railroad 
equipment. Gonzalo Caérdenas Farias, president of the Instituto Autdénomo de 
Ferrocarriles announced that the proposed 31.5-mile railroad between the 
Naricual coal mines in eastern Venezuela and Puerto la Cruz near Barcelona on 
the Caribbean will cost about $6.6 million. This line will help carry Naricual 


coal to the Orinoco Valley steel mill. 


The government also planned the construction of a 50-story skyscraper on 
the Caracas University campus. It will be the tallest in South America. It 
was scheduled to becOmleted within two years to serve as an office building 
and will provide incune for the university. 


The Ministry of Public Works awarded the contract to construct a 
$6.3 million spillway for the Gudérico River Dam to Técnica Constructora, C.A. 
The Ministry hoped the dam would be finished by June 30, in time to catch 
rains this year. This project is to irrigate more than 270,000 acres of 


land. 


The Ministers for Development and Agriculture and representatives of 
the Venezuelan sugar industry definitely settled the Venezuelan sugar 
problem by agreeing to a basic, uniform price of 800 bolivares per ton of 
sugar. The recently chosen heads of Distribuidora Venezolana de Azicar, a 
marketing organization newly formed by the Venezuelan sugar growers (H.A.R., 
VIII: p. 565), are J. R. Colmenares Peraza, president, Alberto Vollmer, 
first vice president, and Rafael Paris, second vice president. The purpose 
of this organization will be to work for “uniform and cheaper" prices for 
sugar and to sell surpluses abroad at “acceptable prices.” 


Anibal Montenegro Silva, as spokesman for the National Association of 
Cotton Growers of Venezuela, recently informed the newly-established Textile 
Commission that, unless the cotton price is re-established on terms more 
favorable to the cotton growers, they will turn to the cultivation of other 
farm products. Last year the cotton price was artificially reduced by the 


industry due to a large surplus. 
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Since 1945 Venezuela's birth rate has risen steadily from 36.8 per 1,000 
to the near-record rate of 46.6. In the same period the death rate has 
declined from 15.3 per 1,000 to 9.8. 


COLOMBIA 


February events in Colombia indicated a weakening of the Catholic Church's 
support of General Rojas Pinilla. However, ex-President Laureano Gémez's 
attempt to exploit this situation in March backfired badly. From his exile in 
Barcelona, arch-Catholic-Conservative Gomez, who was ousted as dictator of 
Colombia by Rojas Pinilla in 1953, directed a 2,000-word letter dated March 14 
to an unidentified priest in which he stated that the nation would never honor 
priests "who are the supporters and partners of this bloody dictatorship." 
Gomez said that the Colombian Church appeared to be following in the footsteps 
of the Mexican Church, which condoned the wrongdoings of political leaders 
prior to 1910 and subsequently was largely discredited in the eyes of the 
Mexican people. He added that the Constituent Assembly ws composed of a 
"lamentable group of hirelings which could not absolve its tyrannous bene- 
factor, Rojas Pinilla, of his crimes." 


This letter, whith was published in the Laureanista daily Informacion, 
effectively resolidified relations between the Church and the Rojas Pinilla 
regime, thereby dampening opposition hopes that the Argentina drama of Perdén 
and the Church might soon be reenacted in Colombia. Still stinging from the 
rebuke which the Church administered to him in February (H.A.R., IX: p. 76), 
Rojas Pinilla seized upon the Gomez letter as an opportunity to establish 
himself as a defender of the Church. Despite the later suspension of 
Informacién, it was rumored that the wide circulation in Colombia of the 
contents of the Gomez letter was achieved with the tacit consent of the 
government. Whatever the truth of this rumor, newsmen were surprised by the 
anomaly of having the government inform them that they could publish this 
letter and comment editorially on it. 








In a gesture of solidarity with the Church, Rojas Pinilla sent Foreign 
Minister Evaristo Sourdis, Defense Minister Gabriel Paris and Education 
Minister Gabriel Batancour Mejia to pay their respects to Crisanto Cardinal 
Luque and to express their disapproval of Gémez's attack on the Church. 

Rojas Pinilla also ordered government and military officials to make similar 
gestures to the Church hierarchy everywhere. This manifestation of official 
good will toward the Church was answered in kind by Antioquia's Bishop Miguel 
Angel Builes of the diocese of Santa Rosa de Osos, one of Colombia's chief 
Protestant-baiters according to the Colombian Evangelical Association 
(H.A.R., VIII: p. 520). The government also issued a communiqué reasserting 
its loyalty to the Church and "rejecting the unchristian bitterness and 
unleashed wrath of Gomez," and stating that under Church doctrine the 
Church's authority descended directly from God and no man had the right to 
criticize its acts. 


The weekly El Catolicismo termed Gomez's letter a diabolical invitation 
to separate the faithful from their priests and an attempt to instigate the 
people to interpret for the bishops the meaning of Catholic doctrine. It 
added that Gémez's letter had the same "ancient heretical flavor" which has 
been witnessed many times in the history of opposition to the "one true 
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Church." El Catolicismo said that Gomez wanted Catholics to be judges of the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy and to obey only that part of church doctrine which 
is acceptable to them. It further described Gémez as a man prodigal with hi; 
flattery when he thought the Church was serving him, but furious when he 
found that the Church "serwed only God." 





The fact that no one publicly supported Gomez's stand was considered a 
testimony to clerical power in Colombia today. This is especially signifi- 
cant when cognizance is taken of New York Times reporter Tad Szulc's 
description of Gémez as Colombia's most powerful Conservative leader. Despite 
the alleged fact that many Colombians must have considered Gémez's indictments 
of the Church and Rojas Pinilla to be justified, his letter was greeted with 
stony silence by the most influential Colombians of both parties. Press 
comment was almost unanimously unfavorable to Gémez. The Liberals, who could 
not be expected to agree publicly with anything their old foe said, were quick 
to recall that no Liberal had ever launched such a vitriolic attack against 


the Church. 





Although the reasons for Gomez's attack on the Church are uncertain, 
some observers felt that he was motivated solely by a feeling of resentment 
at the growing solidarity between the Church and Rojas Pinilla. If this be 
the case, his attack was very poorly timed, since it came when relations 
between the Armed Forces government and the Church were showing the first 
outward signs of strain. Other observers felt that the letter was aimed at a 
possible dissident element within the Catholic Church in the é€xpectation that 
his blunt denunciation of the hierarchy might serve as a catalyst galvanizing 
this group into action. In substantiation of this thesis, it was pointed out 
that the Gémez letter was a reply to a letter written by his unidentified 
cleric-correspondent: According to Gémez, the priest's letter stated that 
"justice demands a formal retraction by the Episcopacy [of its support of 


Rojas Pinilla/." 


In the opinion of most observers, the net result of Gémez's letter was 
to consolidate the internal position of the Rojas Pinilla government. 
Besides strengthening the ties between Church and State, it may have further 
divided the already badly split Conservative party, thereby somewhat impair- 
ing the Conservatives’ ability to unite with the Liberals in a return to 
normalcy. According to Semana, Laureano Gomez, in offering his followers 
the difficult choice between himself and the Catholic Church, lost much of 
his strength in Colombia. The New York Times‘ Tad Szulc felt that the Rojas 
Pinilla regime might use the Gémez letter to bolster its case against the 
relaxation of restrictions on political activity. 





Albert Lleras Camargo emerged from a Medellin political meeting as the 
"sole leader" of the Liberal party with a mandate to attempt a common front 
with the Conservative party for the purpose of returning Colombia to consti- 
tutionality. In implementation of this strategy, the Liberals passed a 
resolution at Medellin asking the government to permit the return of Laureano 
Gomez from exile. Ex-President Alfonso Lépez, who did not attend the 
Medellin meeting, even suggested that the Liberal party could support an 
"acceptable" Conservative candidate for President. Conservative response to 
the Liberal proposal for a civic front was to schedule a meeting for April to 


study the matter. 
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Although Rojas Pinilla indicated that he was pleased at the prospect of 
a cessation of hostilities between Conservatives and Liberals, he stated that 
"the Army would never permit 4 politician of sectarian ideas and egoistic 
ambitions to become President.” He added that to attempt to govern Colombia 
without the Armed Forces would be like trying to manage "an insane asylum 
without doctors to treat the patients' ills or attendants to apply strait- 
jackets when necessary." Lleras Camargo characterized the President's 
attitude as a desire to apply a "new and strange right of veto to democratic 
decisions." 


On March 9, an attempt was made on the life of Roberto Garcia Pena, 
former editor of El Tiempo, now employed by El Tiempo's successor Intermedio. 
The attack was made at 2:45 a.m. by gunmen who fired four shots into Garcia 
Pena's ground floor bedroom. Two of the bullets hit the wall a few inches 
above the sleeping newsman's head. An anonymous note was left which said: 
"Do not continue fighting against the current because you will suffer the 
same fate as the greatest reptile of your ideology who fell like a coconut. 
If you continue mixing in politics, I will spare no effort to cut short the 
existence which you and so many of your cohorts do not deserve." Among the 
"cohorts" of Garcia Pena, the note listed Liberal newsmen Juan Lozano y 
Lozano and Luis Eduardo Nieto Caballero. In the phrase “who fell like a 
coconut," the anonymous note undoubtedly referred to Liberal party chief 
Jorge Eliécer Gaitan, who was assassinated in April 1948. 





The continued denial of freedom of the press by Rojas Pinilla led the 
New York Times editorially to term his government "the most bitter disap- 
pointment of the postwar era in Latin America." The Times added that "no 
hope is left to those who thought in 1953 that General Rojas had wisdom, 
statesmanship and a willingness to respond to the ideals of freedom and 
democracy that lie deep in the hearts and the traditions of the Colombian 
people." The Times termed the Bogota bull ring incident (H.A.R., IV: p. 75) 
the culmination of a series of many reprehensible acts demonstrating 
brutality and callousness that Colombians will not forgive or forget." 





The Times' Tad Szulc reported that press censorship was getting 
progressively tighter, although no newspapers have been fined since January. 
Szule said that this was due to editorial care not to give the government 
pretexts to apply sanctions Szulc added that the only type of political 
news allowed is that which is officially approved and is flattering to the 
Rojas Pinilla regime. He declared that, even in foreign dispatches about 
Colombia, censors cut references unfavorable to the Colombian Government. 
Szulc said that the proposed Liberal-Conservative civic front and other 
significant developments are unknown to the public, except insofar as the 
grapevine has functioned. 


The latest example of tightened government censorship as described by 
Szulc was the case of Informacion, which was suspended for publishing the 
Gomez letter (see above). Although the suspension period was later decreed 
to be of only ten days' duration, the publisher said that the paper was 
closed indefinitely because the original suspension order was not revoked. 
The government claimed that the paper sought a pretext to close voluntarily 
because of economic difficulties. Informacién was the successor to Diario 
Grafico, closed in January {(H.A.R., Ix: p. 2h). 
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in March, Presbyterian Mission Board Secretary W. Stanley Rycroft, in 
New York, released a U.S. missionary educator's letter on persecution of the 
American Presbyterian high schools in Colombia. Despite all kinds of 
pressure, including threat of excommunication of Catholic parents who 
continue to send their children as "religious independents” to these schools 
(H.A.R., VIII: p. 566), enrollment surprisingly remained not far below 
normal. A “terrific campaign" is being conducted by the clergy to dissuade 
Colombians from attending the Presbyterian schools. This campaign consists 
of social ostracism, of threatened economic sanctions, such as loss of 
government positions, and week-long tolling of church bells for the disobedi- 
ent "now dead to the church." Despite this campaign, led by Crisanto 
Cardinal Luque and the Bishop of Barranquilla, parents rallied to the support 
of the sc..cols in mass meetings, and expressed their intense desire to 
continue sending their children to these schools, "come what may.” The 
letter to the Mission Board reported that the attempt to link Protestants 
with Communists (H.A.R., Ix: p. 25) had stirred the anger of "those who 
know what we teach." Among the reasons why the enrollment was continuing 
near normal was that parents "are finding even in these days that there is no 
place for illegitimate girls in most Catholic schools,” and that "dark- 
skinned girls also have great difficulties in getting into good schools.” 
The Presbyterian report concluded by saying that the resulting strong 
disillusionment with the Roman Catholic Church had markedly increased 
Protestant church attendance. Another Presbyterian bulletin reported that 
Gustavo Rodriguez, a member of the Lutheran Church in Bogoté, was denied 
admission to the Universidad Pedagégica de Colombia. Dr. Rafael Salamanca 
Aguilera, President of the University, stated in a letter to Rodriguez that 
his application was rejected "because the University is strongly oriented in 
the philosophy of the Catholic Church." 


Lauchlin Currie, Canadian-born former aide to Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
economic advisor to Colombia since 1950, was deprived of his U.S. citizenship 
by the State Department because of his five-year absence from the United 
States. A few years ago, the F.B.I. linked Currie with a Communist spy ring. 
He denied any such ties, although he did not come home to testify. Married 
in Colombia, and now engaged in farming and cattle-raising near Bogota, he 
has applied for Colombian citizenship.: He was the principal author of the 
Currie Report issued by the World Bank in 1950 for a proposed long range 


Colombian development program 





According to Finance Minister Carlos Villaveces, the World Bank agreed 
to lend $62 million in 1956 if Colombia attains internal financial stability 
and pays its foreign debts, including the $150 million backlog of indebted- 
ness to U.S. exporters To achieve this, Colombia is expected to tighten 
imports through raising the dollar cost of certain goods. Colombia, which 
has already received $95 million in World Bank loans, expects to use $15 mil- 
lion of the new loan on highway construction and the balance for electric 


power projects. 


The New York Times said that negotiations are also under way with the 
bank for a loan of $40 million to expand the Paz del Rio steel mill. Oddly 
enough, the Times gave last year's production of the mill as 124,000 tons of 
steel, although i it was previously reported that the mill produced a total of 
only 11,000 tons during the first eight months of its existence--that is, to 
July 1955 (H.A.R., VIII: p. 322). The rated capacity of the mill is 
124,000 tons a year, which may have given cause for confusion. The Times 
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also said that the United States Export-Import Bank is considering extending 
, loan either directly to Paz del Rio or as a guarantee for credits that may 
be available by a U.S. concern working with Germany's Krupp enterprises. The 
company, according to the Times, also has an offer from a syndicate of French 
panks and equipment manufacturers headed by the Banque de Paris et des Pays 


Bas. 








Highlights in Latin America, a news letter published by Visidén, gave a 
different emphasis to happenings on the Colombian economic scene. Highlights 
stressed the fact that news of the granting of the loan came from Colombian 

officials and not from World Bank officials. Highlights added that the 
official account did not disclose the Bank mission's full criticism of the 
Colombian economy. In addition to questioning the reliability of reports 
that the World Bank had granted the loan, Highlights stated that there was no 
possibility of a loan to Paz del Rio since necessary studies would postpone 
any such loan for a number of years. 





































Frederick von Welker, a big German industrialist, announced that 
$23.8 million of German capital would soon be used to develop Colombian coal 
production. Major deposits of coal are reported in the Cauca Valley. 
Reserves in Colombia are estimated to be around 27,000 million tons, a 
quantity reportedly greater than the total reserves of all the other South 
American countries put together. 










ECUADOR 






The unanswered question in Ecuador during March was whether, for the 
second time since 1924, a President would be able to finish his term of 
office and legally hand over power to his elected successor. Galo Plaza did 
this in 1952 when he relinquished his place to Velasco Ibarra. However, 
President Velasco Ibarra was being accused of interfering in the forthcoming 
June elections, thus violating a constitutional prohibition against members 
of the government, particularly the President, taking part in an election. 














The Armed Forces chiefs publicly reaffirmed their decision to avoid 
"political intervention and reMain absolutely neutral" in the elections. 
But the chiefs added that they could not ignore deliberate political 
calumny. This seemed to be the grounds upon which the protest against José 
Maria Plaza, younger brother of Galo Plaza, was based after he attacked the 
President in a recent speech. Also, Frente Democratico Nacional (F.D.N.) 
party leader Carlos Luis Plaza Danin was fined and imprisoned for four days 
on March 14 for circulating "false reports." At a political rally in Manta, 
Viteri Durand was badly treated, and Radio Espejo was closed for broadcast- 
ing speeches protesting that event. More blood was shed at a rally in Quito 
where 40,000 people were awaiting the arrival of F.D.N. presidential 
candidate Rail Clemente Huerta. The rally was attacked by followers of 
candidate Carlos Guevara Moreno, ex-mayor of Guayaquil; eight people, 
including José Maria Plaza, were injured. So far the only fatality occurred 
in Guayaquil, where Gustavo Sanchez Soliz was stabbed for shouting "Viva 
Huerta." 
















Although the "smashing" of the Frente Democratica Nacional, the 
principal rival of the government party, violated constitutional guarantees, 
Velasco Ibarra said on March 6, "Either F.D.N. smashes the government or the 








» 


government smashes F.D.N.". However, a day earlier the President had said, 
"It is false to say that the present government is trying in any way to place 
administrative obstacles in the path of any candidate," thus rejecting the 
accusations made by F. D. N. that electoral freedom was being restricted. 

To demonstrate the government's intentions of holding free elections, on 
March 7 Minister of Interior Rafael Vega ordered the release of Blasco Pena 
Herrera of the Liberal party board, who had been jailed two days earlier on 
charges of contempt of the President Also freed on March 7 was Lt. Col. 
Jorge Echeverria, who had been in prison since being accused of heading a 


revolt in December 1954. 


The coalition of Liberals, Socialists and Independents who comprise the 
Frente Democratico Nacional has been gaining support in the Andean provinces 
which were hitherto strongholds of the Conservative party. They have as their 
presidential candidate Raul Clemente Huerta, 42-year-old Guayaquil lawyer, and 
as candidate for Vice-President, José Maria Plaza. The Alianza Popular de 
Centro-Derecho is running Camilo Ponce Enriquez for President and Francisco 
Illingworth Icaza for Vice-President. It is said that the choice of Ponce 
Enriquez was a maneuver to avoid the candidacy of Ruperto Alarcén, presently 
Ambassador to Madrid. The Concentracion de Fuerzas Populares recently 
announced, however, that Alarcon was running as vice-presidential candidate 
on their ticket with Guevara Moreno. So far the Velasquista ticket features 


José Chiriboga Villagdémez. 


On February 29, Peru and Ecuador agreed to exchange ambassadors; Gonzalo 
Escudero was named Ecuadorean Ambassador to Lima, and Ecuador accepted Daniel 
Camilo Brent as Ambassador of Peru. Since March 1954 when Ecuador declared 
Peruvian Ambassador Gonzalo Aramburu persona non grata the two countries have 
not exchanged Ambassadors. Velasco Ibarra received the credentials of the 
new Argentine Ambassador, Rodolfo Garcia Arias. U.S. Ambassador Sheldon T. 
Mills has been nominated by President Eisenhower to be Ambassador to 


Afghanistan. 





Minister of Foreign Relations Rafael Arizaga Vega was named Minister of 
the Interior, a post which has been vacant since February 18, when Alejandro 
Drouet resigned. Jorge Villagémez replaced Arizaga Vega as Minister of 
Foreign Relations. Alfredo Correa Escobar became the new Director General of 


State Monopolies 


A review of statistics showed an overspending of the 1953-1954 export 
income from bananas, coffee and cocoa on nonessential goods. The Central 
Bank's 1955 exchange transactions revealed a $7.5 million deficit (compared 
with $1.8 million in 1954). In connection with these deficits, the govern- 
ment did not make public the purchase of destroyers and jet planes from Great 
Britain. The General Manager of the Bank of Ecuador insisted that gaps in 
the country's dollar position were due to poor export demand for Ecuador's 


products. 


The U.S. International Cooperation Administration extended a credit of 
$3.1 million to Ecuador for agricultural development, especially of export 
crops such as bananas and cacao. Another aid to the country's economy came 
when West Germany announced duty-free importation of bananas from Ecuador 


until June 30. 
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The World Bank lent $5 million to Ecuador to expand electric power. The 
loan was made on March 29 to the Empresa Eléctrica de Quito, S.A., for hydro- 
electric and thermal power projects which will nearly triple Quito's power 
supply - Total cost of the projects is estimated at $9 million. 







In view of economic difficulties, Velasco Ibarra said in an interview 
March 28 that "the best way to improve and intensify good relations between 
the United States and Ecuador would be for the U.S. to make available quick 
economic cooperation." He was especially critical of the delays in granting 
Ecuador loans for highways and the building of a new harbor. Since these 
loans are being negotiated with the World Bank, Velasco Ibarra's remarks 
indicate impatience with the Bank rather than with the U.S., although he 
blamed Washington for the delays. 












PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 








PERU 






Although the coup attempted in February by Gen. Marcial Merino Pereira 
had been quelled before the end of the month, and President Manuel Odria had 
been proven master of Peru, the episode was not entirely closed. At the 

beginning of March, Peruvians were still feeling the consequences of the 

revolt: martial law continued; Pedro Beltran, publisher and editor of Lima's 
La Prensa and Ultima Hora, was still held at El Fronton prison with other 
political offenders, and the publication of his papers remained suspended. 















As a newspaperman and a prominent member of the Coalicién Nacional, 
rightist opposition party, Beltran had for some time been one of the most 
vociferous critics of the Odria regime. The Iquitos uprising provided Odria 
with an opportunity to take steps against his political enemies in general 
and against Beltran in particular. In his address to the nation on March 3, 
Odria explained the position of his administration. After remarks about the 
uprising proper, Odria accused the Coalicién of intent "to provoke a revolt 
and to create a climate that would impede a normal election process." He 
blamed the Coalicion for the failure of his plans for a national convention 
of political parties to nominate a candidate of "national character” so that 
rancor might be reduced, and labelled Beltran the chief instigator of the 
revolt. The President reasoned that the editor must, before the revolt 
occurred, have received the rebel manifesto he published on February 17, as 
communications had been cut between Iquitos and Lima as soon as news of the 
revolt reached the capital. Odria explained that Beltran was being held not 
as @ newspaperman, but as a politician engaging in subversive activities. 



















Publication of La Prensa and Ultima Hora was temporarily suspended on 
February 17 by decision of the acting editor, Miguel J. Fort, when the 
government stationed censors in the newspaper building to bar any statement 

in defense of Beltran. Fort and other newspapermen denounced the censorship 
as @ violation of Article 63 of the constitution, guaranteeing freedom of 
speech and prohibiting the government from placing restrictions of any sort 
upon the press. With other Peruvian newspapers and the Inter-American Press 
Association protesting his action, Odria informed Miguel Fort that he might 
resume publication of La Prensa and Ultima Hora on March 6 without censorship. 
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In the issue of March 7, La Prensa reprinted a bill from the Cia. Nacional 
de Teléfonos showing a charge of 387.50 soles for a long distance talk of 60 
minutes duration made to the paper's headquarters in February--evidence that 
the text of the rebel manifesto had come to the paper over the telephone. 
Further justification for absolving Beltran from implication in the anti- 
government plot was furnished by Gen. Marcial Merino Pereira, who had left 

the Brazilian Consulate in Iquitos upon Brazilian request and had given himee), 
up to authorities. In Lima, where he had been flown for trial, Gen. Merino 
stated on March 9 that he had not been approached by any political group prior 
to the revolt and assumed full responsibility for the uprising. On March 14 
after a questioning of Beltrdn and negotiations with the Federacién de 
Periodistas del Peru, Odria released Beltran and those held with him, most of 
whom were members of the Coalicién Nacional. Back again in Lima, Beltran 
proceeded in the midst of cheering crowds to La Prensa's offices, where, on 
the same spot where he was arrested, he addressed the multitude and remarked 
that the forces of freedom had triumphed and that through his papers he would 
continue to champion the causes of free speech and democracy. While Beltran 
was held at El Frontén, his name was proposed by the Inter-American Press 
Association for the Freedom of the Press Medal awarded newspapermen who have 
made unusual efforts for freedom of the press. 





It was hoped that the political situation in Peru, at least as far as 
candidates and parties were concerned, would be more clearly defined after 
the March 5 deadline for the registration of active parties with the Electoral 
Jury. However, March 5 passed with only the Pradista party officially 
registered. Its candidates are Manuel Prado y Ugarteche for President and 
Luis Gallo Porras and Carlos Moreyra y Paz Solddn for first Vice-President and 
second Vice-President respectively. Since those seeking office, independent of 
party support may register until May 4, the Peruvian election slate will not 
be complete until that time. After the March 5 deadline for party regis- 
tration, three other Peruvians filed as independent candidates: the Vice- 
Presid@nt of Peru and president of the Senate, Héctor Boza y Aizcorbe, until 
recently expected to run as the government candidate; Fernando Belaunde- 
Terry, who declared himself a candidate at the behest of the Frente Nacional 
de Juventudes (Unificados de las Fuerzas Democrdéticas), and Gen. Carlos A. 
Minano, Minister of War from August, 1954 until September, 1955. 


Whether or not Odria will take steps to legalize the constitutionally 
outlawed APRA party was still uncertain. The popular disfavor Odrfia incurred 
by jailing Beltran in addition to the failure of his hopes for the selection 
of a single national candidate made the Apristas watchful of a move by Odria 
for their support. Before his speech, as members of the Partido del Pueblo, 
leading Apristas had gathered at Arequipa to debate the advisability of 
collaborating with the government. After Odria's statement on March 3 that 
the government would not interfere with the political activities of the 
individual members of the APRA, Apristas held, near Lima, their first reunion 
in eight years. At the meeting delegates decided that the price for support 
of the government would be the restoration of the APRA to full legal status, 
the extension of amnesty to all exiled Apristas, and the opportunity to 
present party candidates for legislative offices. Meanwhile, APRA's leader, 
Victor Rail Haya de la Torre, left Europe for Buenos Aires at the invitation 
of the Argentine Government,--a coincidence in timing with the recent publi- 
cation in Lima of Juan Perén's book, La fuerza es el derecho de las bestias. 
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In economic affairs, a new surge of credit expansion increased the 
threat of inflation. But Peruvians considered of greater concern to their 
national economy the policy of Washington in regard to surplus cotton. Not 
only were they aroused by U. S. plans for releasing abroad a large quantity 
of good-quality cotton at prices below the domestic price but they were also 
irritated by the special negotiations which the United States had carried on 
with Chile to dispose of surplus cotton in that country at bargain prices. 
Since cotton represents nearly half of Peru's exports by value and the 
greater part of Peru's exports to Chile, Peruvians anticipated a 20% 
reduction in proceeds from the sale of the 1956 crop. With this prospect 
threatening to reduce seriously the nation's ability to buy imports, 
Peruvian Ambassador Fernando Berckemeyer presented a note protesting what 
appeared to be a U.S. policy of "dumping." After conferences with U.S. 
officials later in the month, Ambassador Berckemeyer was somewhat more 
hopeful. He had been informed that the U.S. Government would give special 
consideration to the problem. 

















BOLIVIA 






Despite threats from rightist and extreme leftist elements, the Bolivian 
Government continued its preparations for what was predicted by President 
Victor Paz Estenssoro to be the most democratic election the country has ever 
witnessed. A pre-election reorganization of the cabinet included changes in 
six ministries. The Ministers of Education, Agriculture, and Mining left 
their posts to run for office in the forthcoming elections. The Ministers of 
Defense and Economics were to take diplomatic posts while the Minister of 
-Labor was being replaced to meet the demands of labor organizations. The 
general elections, originally scheduled for May 1, were tentatively set for 
June 17. Meanwhile the Government approved and put into effect a budget of 
74,045 million bolivianos for the current year, about $12.3 million at the 
current record low exchange rate of 6,000 bolivianos per dollar (H.A.R., 

Ix: p. 82). This unbalanced budget provided for salary increases and food 
subsidies and gave education the largest sum. 












At the end of March the President granted a general amnesty to all 
political prisoners and exiles. Among those released were Gustavo Stumpf, 
second-in-command of the rightist Falange Socialista Boliviana, and 
Guillermo Lora, head of the leftist Partido Obrero Revolucionario. Both 
leaders reported that their parties would participate in the elections. 
Bolivia's top exile, Oscar Unzaga de la Vega, chief of the Falange, 
announced he would return from Buenos Aires soon. There were rumors that 
Bolivian exiles in Argentina and Chile had been preparing the groundwork 

for a revolt against Paz Estenssoro's revolutionary regime and that a radio 
campaign was being directed against it from Argentina. In a letter sent 
from Paris to the Christian Science Monitor, ex-Cabinet Minister Gastén 
Arduz Eguia blamed the ruling Movimiento Nacional Revolucionario (M.N.R.) 
for ruining Bolivia socially and economically and leaving it at the mercy of 
American charity. Arduz Eguia claimed the leading force behind the party 
has been Juan Lechin and his labor faction. Within the country Communists 
and police clashed in Potosi on March 5. Subsequently the M.N.R. mobilized 
its forces to prevent any serious uprising. 
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A more unexpected source of concern to the country during March was the 
army. The barracks at Cochabamba sent a sharp message to the government 
denouncing a “series of outrages" against the military by organized labor. 
The protest came after miners and agricultural workers in the Juanuni zone 
seized arms and munitions belonging to the "Camacho" regiment in Challapata. 
The Cochabamba headquarters demanded that those responsible for the raid be 
punished and that the M.N.R. cooperate with the army to avoid further 
seizures of arms. The officers further proposed total elimination of the 
army if the government and the people considered that it had no reason for 
existence. 


















Bolivia's recent moves to attract foreign capital to exploit petroleum 
reserves (H.A.R., IX: p. 81) led to the signing of a contract with Gulf 0il 
Co. The 40-year agreement allows Gulf to develop oil in areas previously 
under the Bolivian government petroleum agency (Y.P.F.B.). In exchange Gulf 
will finance the construction of oil pipelines, one of which will run from 
Sicasica, Bolivia, to the Chilean port of Arica. Another contract was signed 
between Y.P.F.B. as supplier and the Chilean Petroleum Corporation, Esso, and 
Shell as distributors through which Bolivia will export 1.6 million liters of 
automotive gasoline monthly to Antofagasta, Chile. Negotiations are also 
underway for a new agreement whereby Bolivia would ship 1.3 million liters of 
gasoline monthly to Peru. 















A special West German mission arrived in La Paz to draft plans for 
establishing Bolivia's first technical university. The German experts were 
also to appraise the possibility of having German firms set up branches in 
various lines of production and to promote trade between West Germany and 
Bolivia. 







The Oregon Friends Evangelical Mission in Bolivia asked the government 
to protect four Quaker rastors and lay workers who were beaten by drunken 
Indians for refusing to join their Carnival saturnalia. Oregon Friends 
maintain a large mission farm and Bible Institute near Guaqui, Lake Titicaca, 
and various churches and schools in La Paz and elsewhere, for Aymarad-speaking 
Indians. 






















CHILE 


Chilean optimism over the copper situation continued to increase through- 
out March. The Anaconda Copper Co., Chile's largest producer, and Kennecott's 
subsidiary, the Braden Copper Co., announced that they would buy Chilean 
copper at the price ruling in the London market, instead of the New York 
price of 46¢ per pound. Although these companies are giant producers, their 
copper must be turned over to the Chilean Government marketing authority and 
then bought back for their own fabricating plants. In the past few years, 
due to higher European prices, 2/3 of Chile's copper production went to the 
European market and 1/3 to the U.S. Since 1954, U.S. imports of Chilean 
copper have fallen 47%. In 1955 only 66,558 tons were imported, compared to 
125,596 tons in 1954. The new system will destroy this imbalance, and in the 
future, predicted Chile's Mines Ministry, due to an expected leveling of 
world prices, copper would be sold in a free market. Regarding the general 
trend of prices, Braden Copper Co. spokesmen have warned that there was a 
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janger of pricing the metal out of the market, particularly in view of the 
threat posed by increasingly competitive substitutes such as aluminum. Mean- 
yhile, copper's price per pound fell from the London market record high of 

sh¢ to 46¢ in mid-March, but had risen by the end of the month to 49¢. 












Copper sales were expected to bring $219 million to Chile during 1956. 
preliminary 1956 foreign exchange calculations estimated total foreign 
exchange income at $552 million, and outgo at $568 million, the $16 million 
difference to be covered by greater income arising from copper sales at a 
price over the originally calculated basis of 43¢ per pound. About 60 to 65% 
of the increased revenue from copper will go to the government in taxes; 
production is expected to rise 20% over 1955. 








The rise in the price of copper helped Chile continue to combat 
inflation. Finance Economy Minister Oscar Herrera announced that most of 
the anti-inflation plans formulated with the help of the Klein-Saks mission, 
whose contract was extended from April 1 to June 30, have been put into 
effect. Herrera pointed out that the living cost rose a mere 1% in February, 
against 7.0% in February 1955. He believed that prices could be held steady 
this year, and the cost of living possibly reduced in 1957. The peso was 
approximately 470 to the dollar. Chile, he said, is now ready for a free 
currency exchange, which he hoped to establish early in April. 








In order to establish free foreign exchange, Chile obtained dollar 
loans totalling $75 million to set up a monetary stabilization fund. The 
International Monetary Fund will contribute $35 million, the U.S. Treasury 
$10 million, and various New York commercial banks, among them Chase 
Manhattan, First National City, and Grace National, will contribute $30 mil- 
lion. On March 27, the Central Bank of Chile approved the contracting of the 
loans, which was the final action needed to establish the free exchange system. 
The stabilization fund should enable Chile to repeal most of her existing 
export and import restrictions. 











Chile sought a $170 million World Bank loan for a six-year development 
program, which calls for electrification of 500 kms. of railroad between 

Santiago and the agricultural center of Chillan, construction of 3,000 kms. 
of highways, and the modernization of the ports of Talcahuano and Coral. 









A new tax bill was being drafted by which Chile would obtain 2.3 
thousand million pesos from new taxes, which have been earmarked to finance 
the single wage-scale for public functionaries and the deficits of the 

government budget. Under the proposed law all food products would be freed 
from taxation, but taxes on luxury articles would be increased. 








President Carlos Ibanez continued to fight Communists as well as 
inflation throughout March. A commission of lawyers was appointed to study 
the ways in which to combat Communism and to apply the Chilean Law for the 
Defense of Democracy to Communists in public offices. The number of Com- 
munist labor leaders arrested rose to 1l. A popular front alliance of 
parties opposing the anti-inflation measures was organized, under Communist 
sponsorship, according to Time. © The alliance is composed of the Popular 
Socialists, People's Democrats, the Chilean Democratic party, the Chilean 
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Socialist party, the Labor party and the Communist party, with a total 
strength of 37 out of 147 seats in the Chamber of Deputies and eight out of 
45 seats in the Senate. Chilean Communists were reported beginning to 
request that a general party congress be called due to the recent party line 
changes in Moscow. No such Chilean congress has been held for almost a 
decade. The political police reported on March 27 the discovery of a sub- 
versive movement headed by CUTCH leaders. CUTCH is Chile's confederation of 
labor unions, with 1.5 million members. CUTCH president Clotario Blest 
(H.A.R., IX: p. 31) and other labor officials had reportedly been organ- 
izing, from their jail cells, a campaign to obtain their freedom and the 
abrogation of the Law for the Defense of Democracy. 












Maria de la Cruz, former Chilean Senator and good friend of. Juan Perén, 
said that 100,000 copies of Perén's book, Force is the Right of Beasts, 
would be published on April 2 in Santiago. She disclosed that she was 

Perén's distributor in Chile (H.A.R., IX: p. 32), and that the cost of 
publishing the Santiago edition was financed by Chilean "justicialists." 












A conference on maritime resources began in Ciudad Trujillo on March 
14. (See Special Article at the end of this issue.) Chile's appeal that it 
be postponed was rejected by the U.S. and the Organization of American 
States. On March 16, Foreign Minister Enrique Barbosa reportedly declared 
that in order to promote international harmony it was possible that Chile, 
Peru and Ecuador would not insist on recognition of their claims to 200 miles 
of territorial waters. Chile would try to go along with any agreement that 
might be reached, he said, but in any event the Chilean Congress must be 
consulted. Barbosa reminded newsmen that Chile claims a 200 mile limit by 
law. Later it was denied that he had made these remarks. 















New differences between Great Britain and Chile were caused by the 
establishment of two British bases in Antarctic territory claimed by Chile. 
Great Britain rejected a formal protest by Chile, maintaining that her bases 
were established in British-claimed Antarctica. If Chile wished to dispute 
the British claim to part of Antarctica, it should have accepted the British 
offer to submit the matter to the International Court of Justice at The 
Hague, said British Under Secretary of Foreign Affairs, Richard Speaight. On 
March 17, the International Court of Justice declared its decision not to 
consider the case presented by Great Britain in 1955, requesting recognition 
of its Antarctic claims. The Court refused to intervene because Chile and 
Argentina refused to recognize the Court's international jurisdiction in the 
matter. 























There was some question as to whether Chile's dispute with Argentina 
over the Palena-California area was being handled properly. The Chilean 
Government decided to retire Gen. Daniel Urra Fuentes, Chilean chief of the 
frontier commission, due to his publication of a pamphlet containing docu- 
ments, plans, and secret maps on the Palena dispute. Under Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, Carlos Vassallo, also resigned because of the same case. In 
the opinion of Chilean Deputy Julio von Mulhenbrock, who went south to study 
the case, "Chile is in the right. We lost Patagonia through diplomatic 
channels. We should not lose a single millimeter of Palena or California. 
Our national pride prevents us from doing so." 
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On March 13, Chile and the U.S. signed a $35 million agreement author- 
izing the sale to Chile, through private U.S. traders, of surplus farm 
products including cotton and wheat. Chile will pay in pesos, a substantial 
an of which will be left in Chile by the U.S. as a loan for communications 
and farm production improvement projects. The balance will be reserved for 
the use of the U.S. in Chile. Chile and Bolivia have signed a barter trade 
agreement involving $2.5 million. Chilean iron and steel are among the items 
to be exchanged for Bolivian petroleum products. 


Chile has allocated $8 million and 2,000 million pesos for Empresa 
Nacional de Fundiciones to erect a new copper refinery to be supplied by small 
and medium mines. The Chilean Pacific Steel Co., on March 5, announced 
conditions under which any Chilean citizen might become a shareholder in the 
Huachipato steel mill. Shares will be sold at $1 or 300 Chilean pesos. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


Provisional President Gen. Pedro Aramburu summed up the first six months 
of the revolutionary government's administration by maintaining that the 
majority of Argentines support the government and that Peronista influence is 
in complete decline. Sabotage, however, continued to plague Argentina. 
Streetcars were left stalled on railroad crossings, electric power lines were 
cut, steel bars were placed through locomotive wheels, and Peronista slogans 
were painted on walls. Police were confident that several sabotage rings had 
been smashed. Two leaders of a construction workers union who were arrested 
in Corrientes declared that they took orders to engage in sabotage from a 
general headquarters in Buenos Aires. They claimed not to know the director 
of this activity, but police said that leads had been obtained which promised 
exposure of the top leadership. 


If the effect of last month's high level meetings to plan for increased 
police vigilance (H.A.R., IX: p. 85) was not reflected in decreasing 
sabotage, it was apparent in larger military guards on all vital communi- 
cation links. Of more significance, perhaps, was the extension of the 
jurisdiction of any federal judge to the entire national territory. Judges 
were empowered to send anyone charged with an offense against the State to 
the Tierra del Fuego detention camps while awaiting trial. This decree 
settled the issue of jurisdiction raised in January by Judge Luis Botet 
(H.A.R., IX: p. 33), who had ruled that it was unconstitutional to remove a 
person from the jurisdiction of the federal court in which he was to be 
tried. 


The most serious outbreak of infantile paralysis in Argentina's history 
reached its peak in March. During January and February there had been only 
mild concern over the number of polio cases, but early in March health 
authorities urgently requested iron lungs. The U.S. rushed 21 iron lungs to 
Buenos Aires in an Air Force Globemaster. The Pan American Sanitary Bureau, 
the International Cooperation Administration, the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis and the American Red Cross combined their energies to 
send respirators, medical personnel and medicine by plane. President 
Eisenhower made $100,000 available from his special fund. 
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Polio cases reached epidemic proportions during the first days of March, 
and by mid-month the disease was attacking at the rate of 55-60 per 100, 000. 
a figure of 20 per 100,000 is considered epidemic. While most cases were 
registered in Buenos Aires and its environs, there were outbreaks in some 
other areas. The government authorized funds to purchase medical supplies, 
including enough gamma globulin vaccine to innoculate 300,000 children under 
five. Vaccination began on March 19, at which time Health Minister 
Francisco Martinez said he believed the epidemic had reached its peak. 
Martinez also said that thanks to quick aid from the U.S., Uruguay, Brazil 
and other countries, enough respirators, oscillating beds and medical 
supplies were on hand. The chief problem that remained was to establish 
rehabilitation centers. 













The opening of schools, normally schedule for mid-March, was tentatively 
set for mid-April. Argentina's neighbors, fearing spread of the disease, 
adopted quarantine measures. Bolivia even refused acceptance of mail from 
Argentina for the duration of the epidemic. Brazil quarantined all 
travelers from Argentina. By month's end new polio cases were being 
reported, but incidence was greatly reduced. The epidemic claimed over 200 
lives among the more than 2,200 cases reported. 













The assets of 16 individuals and companies, including those of Perén, 
became the property of the State on March 9. At the expiration of the 
period allowed for justification of questionable wealth (H.A.R., 

VIII: p. 577), the National Assets Recovery Board ordered that these assets 
should be employed in petroleum development and construction of low-cost 
housing. It was not revealed how much revenue the government acquired in 
this manner, but the Alea publishing trust and the industrial holdings of 
Miguel Miranda wére seized. The government did not neglect more conventional 
fund-raising measures. Higher bracket income taxes were raised, and while 
corporate taxes remained at 30%, a@ one-year emergency tax On non-personal 
income of 20% of the tax paid in 1955 was levied. Several excise tax rates 
were also upped as part of the plan to boost federal revenue in the face of 
an expected $66 million deficit. 




















The price-freezing decrees of February (H.A.R., IX: p. 87) were 
expanded during March to include nearly all essential commodities and 
services. Commerce Minister Juan Llamazares said that price controls were to 
be established at the manufacturers' and wholesalers' levels, not at the 
retailers' level. Close supervision and severe penalties were envisaged to 
enforce the freeze. 













Bids were invited from foreign concerns for the financing and con- 
struction of Argentina's proposed $250 million oil development project, by 
which it hopes to double domestic production. Industry Minister Carlos 
Alzogaray said that American,British, French, and German firms had submitted 
offers, and that the Soviet Union had shown great interest. He declared that 
no offers would be considered which involved payment in petroleum; however, 
it was understood that the government would pledge the oil as a guarantee on 
12 to 15-year low-interest financing deals. 













The continued insistence of the Catholic hierarchy on abolition of 
Perén's divorce law as well as the reinstitution of religious training in the 
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public schools apparently has had some effect. Possibly as a result of what 
Norman Ingrey in the Christian Science Monitor called a "special effort" to 
pacify Roman Catholics without abandoning broad liberal principles, the 
government, on March 1, suspended the divorce law until Congress--now dis- 
solved--can act on the issue. Some observers regarded the action as a sign 
of increasing Church influence in the government. In December, when the law 
legalizing prostitution was repealed (H.A.R., VIII: p. 579), it was stated 
that there was no immediate intention of repealing the divorce law. Sus- 
pension of the law, while less final than repeal, had the same effect for the 
time being, since no Congress can act upon it until elections are held. 
These will come only when the provisional government decides the country is 


ready. 


The action was widely regretted because the divorce law was generally 
favored. Suspension of the law meant suspension also of pending judicial 
action on divorce cases. This raised the prospect that some people might 
have to "live in sin," which was not expected to make the action more popular. 
It was decided on the insistence of the Socialists, that divorces obtained in 
Uruguay would continue to be considered valid. Argentina's old law allowing 
legal separation alone, but not permitting remarriage, was not affected. 
































On the question of repealing the prohibition of religious instruction in 
the public schools, the government maintained that no change would be made. 
In higher education, freedom of instruction, however, was exposed to dubious 
interpretations as a result of the government's announcement that the 
Catholic Church could set up its own "free" universities. This increased the 
intensity of demands from the Socialists for the resignation of Education 
Minister Atilio dell'Oro Maini, a pro-Catholic influence in the government. 
Students of the Federacion Universitaria de Buenos Aires demonstrated near 
the Congress building against the minister. At the same time Catholic 
student groups demonstrated for the expulsion of Américo Ghioldi, Socialist 
leader, from the Consultative Committee. The inevitable clash resulted in 
some bruised heads and five hours of furor and shouting. Ghioldi said he 
would not resign from the committee. He affirmed, nevertheless, that the 
government had not acted in good faith toward the Consultative Committee by 
suspending divorce and by allowing the Church to establish universities. 



















Another aspect of the "special effort" to gain Catholic support was 
revealed by Aramburu's message to the Pope congratulating him on his 80th 
birthday. Aramburu, who had previously said little about a concordat with 
the Vatican, indicated a desire for an agreement to regulate Church-State 
relations. It was also said that Aramburu has made a point of accompanying 
his family to mass on Sundays. 













The Socialists, who during the month set themselves squarely in favor of 
lay public instruction and the divorce law, also called for all groups to 
support the government. Alicia Moreau de Justo, Socialist leader, said that 
while Catholics faced up to Perén when he attacked them, "when others 
suffered persecution and torture, not a word of disapproval was heard from 
these representatives of Jesus Christ on earth." 










Arturo Frondizi was reelected president of the National Committee of 
the Radical party by 66 of the 69 delegates who voted. It was expected that 
Frondizi would win, but the abstention of 15 delegates representing the 
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Sabattinista and the Unionista factions of the party presaged a continued 
split among the Radicals. 


The March 1 decrees barring any official who served under Perén from 
elective office were a severe blow to the hopes of Juan Atilio Bramuglia, 
Peroén's Foreign Minister until 1949. In December, Bramuglia had formed the 
Partido Unidn Popular (H.A.R., VIII: p. 578) and had had a personal inter- 
view with Aramburu. The decrees would effectively bar him and the other 
Perén collaborators who were interested in Bramuglia's party from running for 
office. Bramuglia was also dropped as a professor of labor law at the Uni- 
versity of Buenos Aires. Bramuglia appeared in Montevideo shortly after, 
purportedly on personal business, where he criticized the decrees by saying 
that they created division and impeded pacification. The decrees also forbade 
use of emblems or symbols relating to the Peronista party and were considered 
to be a follow-up of the November decrees abolishing that party. 





















Gen. Eduardo Lonardi, the first provisional President after Perén's 
downfall, died of a cerebral hemorrhage on March 22. He had been deposed 
after seven weeks for his clerical leanings and softness toward Peronistas. 
Nevertheless, he was accorded a hero's funeral, with President Aramburu and 
Vice President Rojas leading the mourners. The National Committee of the 
Radical Party, instrumental in Lonardi's deposition, issued a statement in 
tribute to his “patriotism, steadfastness and courage." 


Severo Bruno Vailati, Italian industrialist and friend of Perén, said on 
March 14 that he had been authorized to reveal that Perdén planned to visit 
Italy, France, Switzerland and West Germany at the end of April. He was to 
go on a tourist visa and the trip would last no more than two or three months. 
Perén could possibly travel with funds acquired from the sale of his book, La 





















went on sale on March 15. It had been expected to appear first in Panama 
(H.A.R., IX: p. 88), but a Lima edition of 100,000 copies was the first to 
enter the bookstores. 








The Latin American proclivity for settling issues by dueling was treated 
humorously this month. Perdén's open letter to Aramburu challenging him to a 
duel at the Argentine frontier was laughed off by government spokesmen. One 
official pointed out that it would be best to have the duel in the River 
Plate stadium to raise funds for the campaign against polio. 


URUGUAY 


Uruguay accused the United States of violating hemisphere agreements by 
its decision to put government-owned surplus cotton on the world market at 
competitive prices. This dumping accusation was made in Washington on March 
13 by Uruguayan representative, Washington P. Bermidez, before the Economic 
and Social Council of the Organization of American States. Also speaking of 
U.S. trade practices in an interview a few days earlier with the New York 
Herald Tribune, Luis Batlle Berres, ex-President of the Uruguayan National 
Council, declared: "The United States policy of erecting trade barriers 
around its frontiers and of flooding the world markets with its agricultural 
surpluses has forced Uruguay, an agricultural country, to seek relief behind 
the Iron Curtain. The United States does not buy things we produce. On the 
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other hand it is destroying Uruguayan markets in other parts of the world by 
giving away wheat, butter, and fats." He intimated that Uruguay might be 
forced to take steps toward recognition of Communist China in its dire need 
for trade. It would thus become the first American nation to do so. Harold 
M. Randall, State Department official, acknowledged at the 0.A.S. meeting that 
the new plan for cotton was a departure from the policy of holding the surplus 
off the market to insure stable prices. He explained that the change was 
prought about because U.S. cotton growers have faced serious difficulties as a 
result of over production in spite of acreage restrictions in the past three 
years. Peru and other Latin American cotton producers joined in protesting 
against the new U.S. marketing policy. 


According to newspaper reports, the proposal that the Presidents of 
Uruguay, Argentina, and Brazil should meet in Montevideo was favorably 
received in the nations concerned because of the mutual trade benefits 
envisioned. Batlle Berres, who has just handed over the presidency of the 
National Government Council, emphasized that the conference, even though of 
general nature, will deal primarily with the development of power, oil, and 
steel; the prevention of competition among Latin American producers; improving 
production, trade, and standards of living. Batlle Berres concluded: 
"Everything is yet to be done. We must abandon our simple expressions of 
intentions and transform them into realities." 


The third World Congress of the Press, which was to be held in Monte- 
video on April 19, was cancelled because of foreign pressures (presumably 
mostly U.S.), and accusations in the local press that the congress was pro- 
Communist. The American Newspaper Guild also described the Congress as 
Communistic and asked other press associations not to attend the meeting. 
The Uruguayan Press Association denied having any Communistic leanings. 


An important Latin American Zionist congress of some 500 delegates was 
held in Montevideo. Jewish delegations from Latin American countries 
expressed their support for Israel in the Middle East conflict. Niahum 
Goldman, President of the Jewish Agency and of the World Jewish Congress was 
one of the principal figures present. 


As a result of negotiations between the Uruguayan Government and a 
German delegation, the basis of the present system of payments between West 
Germany and Uruguay is reported to have been changed from bilateral account 
dollars to partly convertible marks. Contracts have already been concluded 
for the sale of 100,000 tons of Uruguayan wheat to the Bonn republic. 


In view of the alarming polio epidemic in Argentina, the Uruguayan 
Government curtailed the travel of minors and established sanitary 
restrictions on food imports. 


PARAGUAY 


Political unrest and tension have enveloped Paraguay ever since the un- 
successful December 1955 revolt directed by Epifanio Méndez Fleitas, a Perén 
sympathizer. The insurgents, members of President Stroessner's own Colorado 
party, along with other groups continued verbal and press attacks on the 
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Stroessner regime. This unrest was shown in a recent manifesto issued by the 
University Federation of Paraguay bitterly protesting the dictatorship which 
has dominated Paraguay for eight years. Furthermore, the vice-president of 
the Paraguayan Liberal party, Justo Prieto, from his exile in Argentina, 
rejected the offer made by Juan Plate, Paraguayan Ambassador to Argentina, of 
@ general political amnesty to Paraguayan expatriates. Prieto, forced to 
flee from Paraguay soon after having returned from exile, charged that freedon 
of the press and democracy are nonexistent in Paraguay today. He accused the 
government of diversionary tactics, such as establishing a radio transmitter 
in Argentina to create ill feeling between the two countries to divert 
attention from the oppression and tension within Paraguay itself. 


Further attacks against the Stroessner regime were being broadcast by a 
secret radio station heard in Buenos Aires and identifying itself as "Radio 
Antequera, the voice of free Paraguay, of democracy, and of the great Liberal 
party." Reports indicate that strenuous efforts were being made to locate 
the transmitter. The station urged Paraguayans to abandon their political 
parties and to boycott the Colorado party. 








It has been reported in Colorinda, on the Paraguay River opposite 
Asuncién, that a cabinet crisis will soon occur in the Paraguayan Presidential 
cabinet which will cause a complete reorganization of the governmental body. 

The Paraguayan army has been alerted and there is a possibility that the 
government will decree a broad amnesty and complete freedom of the press. 


March saw the reelection of President Alfredo Stroessner as chief of the 
Colorado party and the election of a new governmental council. Heading the 
group are the President and ex-Presidents Tomds Pereira, Juan Manuel Frutos, 
and Federico Chavez. Also elected were directors Elogio Estigarribia, José 
Zacarias Arza, Rigoberto Caballero, Guillermo Enciso, Fabio da Silva, Pastor 
Filartiga, Crispin Insaurralde, Angel Flortentin Pena, Hipdélito Sdnchez Quell, 
Ramon Méndez Paiva, Hermenegildo Olmedo, Bernardino Garostiaga, Héctor 
Morinigo, Ezequiel Gonzélez Alcina, Gen. Marcial Samaniego, Leandro Prieto, 
Gustavo Storn, Carlos Velilla, Martin Cuevas, Domingo Montanaro, and Gen. 
Herminio Morinigo. 























The International Monetary Fund has accepted the proposal by the 
Paraguayan Government to change the par value of its currency and simplify 
its exchange system. Effective March 1, 1956, the new par value is 60 
guaranies per dollar (one guarani is equivalent to 1.67¢), replacing the 
former par value of 21 guaranies per dollar. It will apply to all exports, 
essential imports, receipts, and transfers of some services included in the 
foreign-exchange budget, and all government transactions. In addition, a 
temporary exchange surcharge of 25 guaranies per dollar has been established 
for nonessential imports, and a free market will be retained for capital 
transactions and services not included in the official market. The new 
system will do away with a great number of exchange rates for both imports 
and exports. Exchange rate discrimination among foreign currencies will 
also be removed. The new exchange system is expected to remove discrimi- 
nation against U.S. trade, and although trade with Paraguay is not expected 
to increase noticeably, the new system will equalize conditions under which 
U.S. trade can compete with other suppliers. 
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On January 25, the Paraguayan National Economic Coordination Council 
approved in general a public works plan for 1956-59. The plan entails the 
construction of 800 kilometers of first-, second-, and third-class roads, re- 
conditioning of 275 kilometers of existing roads, paving of 170 kilometers of 
truck roads and continued maintenance of present highways. Planned for 
completion in 1956 are 271 kilometers of construction, 150 kilometers of re- 
construction and reconditioning, 38 kilometers of paving, and 1,000 kilo- 
meters of maintenance care. 


The Pan American Union announced on March 14 that Marfa Concepcidn de 
Chavez, president of the Inter-American Commission of Women, has returned to 
her native Paraguay. She will be replaced as president of the Commission by 
Berta Lutz, Brazilian civic leader and scientist. 


BRAZIL 


March opened with the chief leader of the February jungle revolt, Major 
Haroldo Veloso, imprisoned in Belém. His two fellow pilots were in voluntary 
exile in Bolivia. A group of anti-Kubitschek leaders in Rio claimed to have 
arranged a "political mass" of thanksgiving for the safe escape of the three 
Air Force officers from the "slaughter" planned by Kubitschek. The published 
invitations supposedly hailed the rebels as defenders of democracy and 
liberty and foes of the coups of November 11 and 21, 1955, which deposed two 
acting Presidents. Observers suggested that Jaime Cardinal Cfmara would have 
prevented any proposed religious services scheduled for political purposes if 
he were advised. 


President Juscelino Kubitschek was careful to write Air Minister Vasco 
Alves Secco, praising him for doing his duty and suppressing the revolt on 
the remote Tapajés River airstrips, and for cooperating patriotically with 
the Army and Navy in the "arduous mission." Kubitschek also eulogized Gen. 
Ant6nio Alves Cabral of the Belém air base, who commanded the small govern- 
ment forces sent from Belém. 


Kubitschek drew mixed press and political reactions for the speed with 
which he proposed to Congress a general amnesty for all charged as oppo- 
sitionists since November 10, although Brazilians have been accustomed for 
generations to expect soft treatment ror conspirators and rebels. This 
proposed amnesty was assailed by the oldest Rio daily, conservative Jornal do 
Commercio (founded 1827), which also attacked Kubitschek's alleged softness 
toward high pro-Communist officials in the Government and Armed Forces. 
Jornal do Commercio upbraided Kubitschek for his failure to "clean out 
unworthy Vargas holdovers, and for his mediocre cabinet of political compro- 
mises." Surrounded by such ineptitude, the paper charged, Kubitschek could 
hardly hope to solve Brazil's acute problems. 


Gen. Cabral told oppositionist O Globo that amnesty should be granted 
only after trial of the rebels. In any case, Congress at month's end had not 
yet approved any of the three amnesty bills. 0 Globo also carried claims of 
the two pilots who sought asylum in Bolivia to the effect that their revolt 
was an anti-Communist protest against Vice President Joao Goulart, and was 
not directed against Kubitschek. 
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One amnesty bill aroused heated controversy because it proposed to 
include Brazil's top Communist, Luis Carlos Prestes, and well-armed Communist 
bands in the interior. In three isolated areas of Goids, Communist-led 
landless peasants clashed with large landowners on whose properties they were 
trying to establish squatters' rights. The ranchers and state and federal 
police were worried by the numerous casualties and the extent of Communist 
leadership and propaganda. 


In Rio, Communists and fellow-travelers held a mass meeting of perhaps 
20,000, their first since September. Orators urged a general amnesty for 
Maj. Veloso and Prestes. They demanded restoration of trade and diplomatic 
relations with Communist countries, general pay raises, and popular election 
of Rio's prefect, still a presidential appointee. The Communists did not 
attack Kubitschek, as some expected, for his coolness toward the Communists 
who had helped elect him. 








Brazil heard much speculation about a possible schism in the Brazilian 
Communist party. A rift between Prestes and former Communist Deputy José 
Maria Crispim was reported widening. Some said that the long pro-Stalinist 
Prestes might be deposed by Moscow along with other Brazilian Stalinists, 
especially in Sao Paulo. In that industrial city several defections were 
rumored. Imprensa Popular of Rio, the bellwether of the Brazilian Communist 
press, ceased mentioning Stalin's name but apparently failed to start 
debunking hin. 



























Continuing his efforts to pacify the badly split Armed Forces, 
Kubitschek promoted to four-star rank controversial Admiral Carlos Penna 
Botto, one of his chief foes since November. After the customary courtesy 
call on Kubitschek, the new full Admiral allowed Tribuna da Imprensa to 
publish his blast at War Minister Teixeira Lott for "treasonably leading a 
revolutionary putsch in November composed of generals suffering from inferi- 
ority complexes." Kubitschek and the Navy Minister ordered the Admiral 
confined to barracks for 10 days. Time depicted the foxy Admiral as smiling 
sourly after eating his anti-Lott cake, and keeping his promotion. At month's 
end Kubitschek reportedly wanted War Minister Lott to resign and join a 
military tribunal. Gen. Nelson de Mello would replace Lott. 





Air Minister Alves Secco, who had been appointed by Acting President 
Nereu Ramos, resigned. He was succeeded by Gen. Henrique Fleiuss. Alves 
Secco explained that he had agreed to serve only until Congress convened. 
The same explanation was given by Rio prefect Francisco S& Lessa when he 
resigned. He was an old ally of Kubitschek in Minas Gerais politics and a 
fellow son of the Diamantina area. The new prefect was another Mineiro, 
Francisco Negrao de Lima. Former Justice Minister, he received overwhelming 
Senate approval. Allegedly angry because International Monetary Fund 
economist Edward Bernstein came without notice to Brazil to survey the 
financial situation preparatory to a hoped-for $200 million funding loan, 
former Finance Minister Eug@énio Gudin reportedly resigned all his posts. 
Gudin was on the boards of the Fund, the World Bank, the Brazilian Economic 
Institute, and the Getuilio Vargas Foundation. 











Kubitschek was expected to spend federal funds generously in Minas 
Gerais and Belo Horizonte following decades of federal neglect of the 
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number-two state and its fast-growing capital. Belo Horizonte's prefect, 
Celso Azevedo, despite being of the oppositionist National Democratic Union 
(U.D.N.), and Gov. Bias-Fortes were in complete harmony between themselves 
and with the President--a situation rare since 1930. 


Adhemar de Barros, termed by Time Brazil's richest political crook, was 
"to the stunned amazement of all Brazil" forced to flee in his private plane 
to Paraguay to escape the humiliation of arrest for graft. Sao Paulo's 
Supreme Court, duly packed by Adhemar's arch-foe Governor J&nio Quadros, 
sentenced Adhemar to two years in prison and canceled his political rights 
for five years. The man whose motto for 18 years had been "I steal, but get 
things done" hoped his lawyers could quash what Time called the “fancy 
footwork--and knifework" of Quadros. Adhemar had been planning to run again 
for the governorship in 1958 and for the presidency in 1960. This explained 
why Kubitschek agreed to Quadros' request that Brazil demand the extradition 
of Adhemar by Paraguay. This maneuver forced Barros to fly to Bolivia, 
which apparently has no extradition treaty with Brazil. Another reason for 
the Kubitschek-Quadros rapprochement is that Sao Paulo needs federal loans 
for public works. 


Senhora Sara Kubitschek made a good start as First Lady, bypassing the 
government's bureaucratic, overstaffed Brazilian Assistance Legion, to help 
Rio's army of slum dwellers. She raised private funds for new schools and 
medical and health work. She may have been influenced by a recent example in 
the Northeast, where similar achievements were attained in his first year as 
Governor of Pernambuco by Gen. Oswaldo Cordeiro de Faria, 54, in public 
works. He drew a eulogy from Gilberto Freyre, Pernambuco's world-famed 
sociological writer. 


The Presidential Message to Congress, when it convened for its regular 
session on March 15, was a record 150,000 somber words. Kubitschek depicted 
a "disastrous" economic situation, calling for every effort to reduce the 
predicted deficit of 26,000 million cruzeiros. He asked for increased agri- 
cultural and industrial production to combat inflation. The President 
promised larger government investment in transportation and electric power. 
With political shrewdness he made it hard for the opposition to act 
unreasonably in view of the crisis. Any progress will look good measured 
against the rising tide of red ink. Real income, which had grown about 8.4% 
a year in 1950-54, edged up only 1.1% in 1955. Private investment declined, 
and government investment rose to 36% of the total. National production fell 
somewhat in 1955. 


Kubitschek, in a nationwide broadcast on March 27, proposed postponement 
of all possible projects and appropriations. He demanded curbs on tax 
evasion, asking Congress to impose new taxes and higher, revenue-producing 
tariffs. The presidential appeals were praised by Correio da Manha (which 
finally received a radio channel) and by the chain of 50 communications media 
of Senator Assis Chateaubriand, always pro-regime because he needs big Bank 
of Brazil loans to keep going and growing. 





Kubitschek took office facing the threat of the biggest round of wage 
and price increases in the country's history. His predecessor had just 
granted raises of billions of cruzeiros to the Armed Forces as a pay-off for 
the generals' support. Kubitschek in mid-March signed a somewhat reduced but 
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equally vast pay boost for the horde of Federal Government functionaries, 
whose numbers he hoped to trim by not filling vacancies. His job-hungry 
followers had other plans, however. Next in line for raises were the Federa] 
District employees, whose salaries consume some 90% of the municipal budget. 


















Urban labor impatiently made pay demands, reinforced by talk of strikes 
After cautious silence in February, Vice President "Jango" Goulart as head of 
the Vargas-founded Brazilian Labor party urged generous raises for labor to 
meet inflation. Goulart was criticized by the opposition press and even by 
Correio da Manha and told to stick to his job of presiding over the Senate. 
Kubitschek met with union leaders, promising that a commission would report 
on raises by July. Labor demanded a new minimum wage at least 50% above that 
granted in 1954 by Vargas and Goulart to meet inflationary living cost rises. 


Certain labor leaders, recently U.S. guests, wanted to take advantage of 
the wage situation to unify the weak, government-controlled labor movement 
along U.S. lines. During the Sao Paulo State Labor Congress, liberal elements 
favored an American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations pattern, opposing a Communist-proposed General Confederation of Labor 
(C.G.T.). A struggle was certain after July in union elections. Big urban 
unions now have economists studying their needs and pressing Labor Minister 
Parsifal Barroso to draft a generous minimum wage bill. Barroso, a Catholic 
moderate, has the support of Auxiliary Archbishop Helder Cf&mara of Rio and of 
some socially conscious industrialists for a 50% minimum pay raise to 3,800 
cruzeiros a month. 










Employers and government hold-the-inflation-line economists were fearful 
lest union demands touch off disastrous inflation before production of food 
and goods can be sufficiently stimulated. Zulfo F. Mallmann, president of 
the Federal District Federation of Industries and his peers in Sao Paulo 
voiced such fears. Mallmann suggested piece-work bonuses and other in- 
centives to production. 
























Oil, one of the keys to Brazil's economic future, received much 
attention in March. President Janari Gentil Nunes of Petrobras issued a 
frank, factual report on oil production problems. The appeals of publishers 
like Paulo Bittencourt of Correio da Manha and Francisco and Julio de 
Mesquita, owners of powerful 0 Estado de Sao Paulo to get Brazil to emulate 
Venezuela in rapid oil development seem vain. Kubitschek dares do nothing 
till Petrobras has been given enough time to prove itself. Observers feared 
from the Petrobras report that Brazil's oil production is doomed to fall as 
far behind national needs as the school system now lags behind the population 
explosion. 











Petrobras announced that two pioneer wells in coastal Maranhao and the 
similar tertiary sedimentary basin of Ceara and Rio Grande do Norte had hit a 
little oil and gas. United States geophysical teams under contract located 

two favorable structures near Mossoré, Rio Grande do Norte. 





Rio and Washington signed a technical assistance agreement aimed at 
expanding geological studies and mining activity, both of which have lagged 
despite U.S. cooperation since 1941 and the efforts of U.S. Minerals Attaché 
in Rio, Emerson I. Brown. Geological survey cooperation spurred development 
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of the manganese deposits of Mato Grosso by U.S. Steel, of Amapa's manganese 
by Bethlehem Steel, and of magnesite in Ceara by the Harbison Walker Co. 
Since 1941 the joint program has brought more than a billion dollars worth of 
ore to the attention of mining companies. Yet Brazilian nationalism has 
prevented the entry of really large-scale mining capital from the mineral- 


hungry U.S. 


The U.S. Geological Survey has since World War II had six or eight 
geologists surveying the enormous iron ore reserves of central Minas Gerais. 
A new railroad up the Rio Doce was recommended by the technicians, similar to 
that which for 23 years the American entrepreneur Percival Farquhar tried 
vainly to get Brazilian permission to build to his Itabira iron ore concession. 
Non-ferrous minerals are being cooperatively surveyed from Sao Paulo to the 
Nordeste, and 11 reports with maps will be published. U.S. additional 
technical help and equipment are to be brought to Brazil under the new pact. 
Brazil is training few geologists. Some are receiving U.S. training. 


Brazil's generally favorable coffee situation was reviewed in a 23-page 
circular dated March 21 of the U.S. Foreign Agricultural Service (U.S.D.A.). 
Brazil is marketing its largest coffee crop since the 1938-39 season, which 
produced 23 million bags. Despite a surplus, the outlook, prices, and Febru- 
ary shipments were all good. Brazil, in view of the good situation, was 
expected to postpone indefinitely any exchange reform which might reduce 
coffee profits. Brazil may buy and burn or hold off the market over a million 
bags of low grade coffee in 1956. The new Parana coffee zone may yield only 
650,000 bags this season because of bad frosts and severe drought from 
September to December 1955. 


The government has been curbing harmful under-invoicing of coffee ship- 
ments from Rio and Paranagua, estimated to have cost it $120 million in 
dollars in 1955. These dollars were badly needed to meet U.S. loan interest 
and amortization payments. Speculation by men with one foot in the Santos 
market and one in the Finance Ministry was hit by Teofilo de Andrade, 
Brazilian observer at the Lisbon conference of African coffee growers 
Meanwhile, the U.S. Congress threatened to probe recent rises in coffee 
prices. 


An economic mission headed by John C. Cady visited Rio on a South 
American tour to study Export-Import Bank loans. A business group arrived 
from New York led by Robert de Forest Boomer, president of the American 
Brazilian Association, to confer with officials in Rio and industrialists 
in Sao Paulo. In the group were John J. McKiernan, president of the 
National Coffee Association, Henry W. Balgooyen, vice president of the 
American & Foreign Power Co., and Byron Calhoun, president of the Inter- 
Continental Hotel Corp Dean C. Gibson of Drysdale, Roche, Gibson Associ- 
ates, a New York Public relations firm specializing in Brazil, visited 
Sao Paulo coffee planters in connection with a project for converting dying 
coffee trees into pulp and paper. Gibson and associates questioned numerous 
U. S. Companies in Brazil about Brazilian problems. The businessmen favored 
strong action to produce more oil, halt inflation, reduce the cost of 
Brazilian exports including coffee, and, when Brazil's economy can stand it, 
end exchange controls. They felt Brazil could sell much more coffee to the 
U.S. at lower prices and benefit more. 
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U.S. exporters are being squeezed hard in the Brazilian market by Westery 
Europe as dollars continue scarce and U.S. sales hit a post-war low, wrote 
Jerome Oelbaum in the New York Journal of Commerce. U.S. sales in 1955 were 
only $240 million, compared to $700 million in 1951. Western European sales 
to Brazil in the two years were $650 million and $360 million respectively. 
The output of branch factories and the more than $1,000 million of direct 

U.S. investments in Brazil partially compensates for trade declines from 
import restrictions. Many new Brazilian factories operate under U.S. indus- 
trial licenses. Brazil is paying its U.S. trade bills and Eximbank interest 
promptly. Oelbaum, after noting tight import curbs, stated: "Unfortunately, 
the government has not as yet shown as strong a hand in dealing with internal 
conditions" like austerity. He concluded that U.S. exporters should not look 
for much improvement in the Brazilian market save while coffee exports remain 
high. Fresh foreign loans would help. 













Luis Dumont Villares, president of an elevator company, a foundry, and 
the new Troleibus Billares S.A. of Sao Paulo, hoped that company would save 
Brazil $30 million in 1957-60 in imported vehicles and fuel by supplying 
1500 electric trolley busses under U.S. licenses to many major cities. 
Villares signed agreements with William E. Knox, president of Westinghouse 
Electric International Co., and with the Marmon-Herrington Co., of Indianap- 
olis for bodies to be built by his Paulista partner Mario Grassi's body 
works, and with the Ohio Brass Co. for overhead equipment to be made under 
license by Mério J. Nigro of Sao Paulo. Major Brazilian cities hope for 
faster, cheaper, and less congested transportation using Brazil's steadily 
expanding electric power. 














Sao Paulo's U.S. automotive assembly plants like Brasmotor (Chrysler) 
adjusted to drastic curbs on imported parts by making products like 
refrigerators in 1955 at good profits. A Brasmotor official voiced optimism 
in Brazil's future market thanks partly to the exceptionally high percentage 
of young people in the population and the steadily rising standard of living. 
Kubitschek's bleak outlook may only be temporary; at any rate, his regime is 
keeping its word to seek a formula to permit resumption of truck part 

imports and assembly as trucks are urgently needed to transport food and 
goods. Kaiser-Willys Motors executives with their lawyer, ex-diplomat Edward 
G. Miller Jr., visited the Sao Paulo plant where jeeps will be fully 
Brazilian made. 



















These activities made news: Cia. Petroquimica Brasileira (owned by the 
Celanese Corp., Columbian Carbon Co., Joseph S. Michaan of New York and 
Brazilian interests) will build near Santos a carbon black plant of 30 mil- 
lion pounds annual capacity. W. R. Grace and Eriez International Corp. of 
Erie, Pa., plan a $1 million plant to produce new-type magnetic equipment for 
radio and television sets, many for export. Minas Gerais and Sao Paulo 
metallurgical plants were nearer getting $30 million of Argentine railroad 
equipment orders. Aluminum Co. of Canada's subsidiary, Elquisa-Eletroquimica 
Brasileira S.A., will spend 400 million cruzeiros at its aluminum plant at 
Saramenha, Ouro Preto, Minas Gerais, under Richard W. Herzer. Farbenfabrik 
Bayer plans by 1958 to add four chemical plants to its six plants near Rio, 
saving Brazil millions of dollars in chemical imports. The four plants, to 
cost $9 million, will make dyes, acids, insecticides, and chromates. Bayer 
president Ulrich Haberland asked Kubitschek to curb bureaucratic inter- 
ference. With credit from the Banco do Estado de Sao Paulo, Paulista movie 
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output was expected to increase. Brazil, however, would continue to be one 
of the world's best customers for Paramount and other Hollywood movies. 
American Cyanamid's anti-biotic preservative of meat, fish, and poultry 
called ‘acronize' promised to keep food from spoiling on Brazil! s slow 
railroads. Armour, Sao Paulo scientists, and the Cotia Cooperative of 
industrious Japanese farmers outside Sao Paulo experimented with acronize, 
which will permit slaughtering cattle far inland. Sao Paulo's speculative 
pbuilding boom featuring some of the world's best architecture continued as a 
hedge against inflation. Frederico Platzek, president of the Sao Paulo 
Cereals Exchange, announced that it will erect a 2k-story building. Down- 
town Sao Paulo is to get a 45-story Italo-Paulista reinforced concrete club 
and office building, elliptical in form. Historic Sao Vicente (1532) next 
to Santos began a 40-story tower with 130 air-conditioned apartments over a 
yacht club. Governor Plinio Ramos Ceolho of nearly bankrupt Amazonas 
launched four semi-official companies, for pulp and paper, food and cattle, 
cement, and banking. Some refugee Chinese capital will participate. 

Byington & Cia., American-founded Sao Paulo enterprise, is building roads 
and colonizing a big, fertile area in western Paranaé from which it ships 
corn by river and rail to Sao Paulo. 















The half-empty Universidade Rural at Kilometer 47 west of Rio began a 
course to train farmers' daughters to teach food-growing and cooking, rural 
hygiene and welfare in the vast, neglected interior. 








The U.S. prize-winning movie "Martin Luther," banned in September 1955 
lest it offend Catholics, was approved by Kubitschek's new movie censor in’ 
Rio. Rev. Dr. Rodolfo Anders, head of the Brazilian Evangelical Confeder- 
ation, and leaders of Brazil's 600,000 Lutherans of Santa Catarina and Rio 
Grande do Sul had protested. 










THE MEXICO CITY AND CIUDAD TRUJILLO CONFERENCES ON TERRITORIAL WATERS 


Jacques Soulier* 









The ambitious Latin American claims of sovereignty over adjacent seas, 
harking back to the old Spanish concept of the Pacific Ocean as a mare 
clausum, were formally presented at the conference of the Inter-American 
Council of Jurists held at Mexico City from January 27 to February 3. The 
U.S. appeared headed into a serious dispute with most of its Latin American 
neighbors over the extension of control over adjoining coastal waters 
formerly considered to be protected by the doctrine of freedom of the seas. 
In the past 50 years, many difficulties have resulted from U.S. fishing 
operations off the coasts of Latin American countries. However, more than 
fishing privileges were involved when the subject came before the Inter- 
American Conference on the Preservation of Natural Resources of the 
Continental Shelf and Territorial Waters, held in Ciudad Trujillo (Domini- 
can Republic) from March 15 to 28. This latter conference was summoned by 
the 10th Inter-American conference at Caracas in 1954. Latin American 
control over coastal waters has traditionally followed the Iberian concept 
of three leagues (the league varying from 2.4 to 4.6 miles), while the U.S. 
has followed the Anglo-American precedent of three miles. 























M1. Jacques Soulier is a French lawyer doing research at Stanford Uni- 
versity under a Fulbright grant. 
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The U.S. three-mile limit to territorial waters was first questioned on 
September 28, 1945 when President Truman issued the well-known declaration 
concerning the resources of the contimental shelf. He advanced the U.S. 
claim to all resources on and under the bottom of the ocean on a relatively 
shallow platform surrounding the country, known as the continental shelf. A 
new doctrine was born that was to be developed in the following years, and it 
was cited by Latin American nations at Mexico City. 



























The U.N. International Law Commission discussed the regime of the high 
seas during its 1949 and 1950 sessions and at its 1954 session several sug- 
gestions were made, chiefly: 1) That a uniform limit (from 3 to 12 miles) 

should be adopted; 2) That it should be admitted that the breadth of terri- 
torial sea may be fixed by each state at a distance between 3 and 12 miles; 
3) That it should be admitted that the breadth of the territorial sea depends 
on different factors which vary from case to case. No definite text has been 
adopted so far. 





In the meantime, on August 18, 1952, the governments of Chile, Ecuador 
and Peru held a conference in Santiago and signed a "Declaration on the Mari- 
time Zone," proclaiming as a norm of their international maritime policy, 
“the exclusive sovereignty and jurisdiction of each over the sea that bathes 
the coasts of their respective countries, to a minimum distance of 200 
nautical miles." In the same spirit, 14 Latin American countries issued 
declarations or legislated on the subject between 1945 and 1955. 





Led by Mexico, Latin American nations took a stand at the Mexico City 
conference against the old maritime tradition of the three-mile limit, which 
was defended by the U.S. The territorial sea resolution, passed by a 15 to 1 
vote with 5 abstentions, affirmed each country's right to establish its own 
limits to territorial waters off its coast, these limits having to be 
"reasonable." Fishing interests were used by the Latin American governments 
to explain their vote, but the question was turned into a political issue. 
"Each state," says the resolution, "is competent to establish its own limits, 
taking into consideration geographical and biological factors as well as 
economic necessities, security and defense of its population." According to 
the so-called "Principles of Mexico on the juridical regime of seas," the 
territorial waters boundaries now range from the U.S. three-mile limit to the 
200-mile limit claimed by Ecuador, Chile and Peru and some Central American 
countries. The U.S., backed at first by Argentina, Cuba and the Dominican 
Republic, was the only country to oppose the resolution in the final vote on 
February 3 at Mexico City. Bolivia, Nicaragua, Colombia, Cuba and the Domini- 
can Republic abstained from voting. Another group was in favor of a limit 
extending between 3 and 12 miles: Haiti declared in favor of a six-mile 
limit, Uruguay maintained that the limit should be 12 miles at least, Mexico 
claimed a nine-mile limit, and the Cuban delegate said that he considered a 
six-mile or nine-mile limit reasonable. 






















The territorial sea resolution came as a surprise, and the U.S. was 
seriously concerned because this controversy has far-reaching implications 

affecting the defense of this Hemisphere as well as the broader picture of 

the Free World's defense; the acceptance of a 200-mile limit in the Caribbean 
and the Pacific along the shores of Central America could make proper defense 
of the approaches to the Panama Canal difficult. Moreover, the U.S. position 
in the cold war would be jeopardized if Russia, Japan, India, China and the 
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Arab bloc countries claimed sovereignty over 200 miles of territorial waters 
y.S. officials complained that the resolution made the Hemisphere look "irre- 
sponsible, unstable and immature," and some pointed out that Red China could 
use this limit, if adopted, to make stronger its claim to the islands of 
Quemoy and Matsu. The U.S. also protested because there was no plenary 
session and because no consideration had been given to scientific ard economic 
questions relating to the conservation of resources of the sea. The U.S. 
delegate complained that the resolution was not juridical and should only be 
recognized as a political document. Senator Thomas H. Kuchel of California 
pointed out that Chile, Peru and Ecuador admit that their claim is beyond the 
pale of international law, since they refused to submit their claims to the 
International Court of Justice, as urged by the U.S. in 1954. Ome of the 
obvious aims of the Mexico City vote was to put pressure on the conference so 
that it would simply ratify the Latin American position and pass it along as 
the Western Hemisphere's considered verdict to the United Nations Inter- 
national Law Commission. 


Henry F. Holland, Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American 
Affairs, declared before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on March 7 
that such an extension not only violated international law but also might 
make it difficult for the U.S. Navy to defend the Hemisphere. The fact that 
he himself headed the U.S. delegation to Ciudad Trujillo emphasized the 
importance to Washington of the issues involved. This Inter-American con- 
ference on "Conservation of natural resources: The continental shelf and 
marine waters" opened at Ciudad Trujillo on March 15. It was the first 
general conference in this field in which the governments of the Inter- 
American system took a direct part. In spite of Chilean efforts to have this 
meeting canceled or postponed, the conference was finally held. There was a 
relatively calm and judicious discussion on conservation and on the scientific, 
technical and economic aspects of maritime resources. The U.S. delegation 
succeeded in keeping Latin American countries from reintroducing the Mexico 
City resolution. The U.S. Government had clearly brought considerable 
pressure on the governments of Latin America and convinced them that the 
prestige and perhaps the future of the Inter-American system were at stake in 
this meeting. 


The primary goals of the Ciudad Trujillo conference were to set an Inter- 
American policy on the exploitation and control of the continental shelf, to 
define the sovereign rights of the coastal states over waters above the 
shelf, and to establish the linear limits of national sovereignty over ad- 
jacent waters. It had been agreed to discuss the coastal sovereignty 
question in three phases: scientific, economic and juridical, in that order. 
The first resolution was introduced by the Dominican Republic, and sought to 
shift attention from the extension of territorial waters asked by Chile, Peru 
and Ecuador. This resolution included a statement that every coastal state 
would have the right to submit to its jurisdiction the subsoil of its conti- 
nental shelf as far as efficient exploitation was possible, and that it could 
issue rules governing the exploitation of the subsoil of the high seas ad- 
jacent to its coast; no disposition could contradict the principles admitted 
in international law on the regime of the high seas and the right of passage 
for fishing fleets in the maritime zone covering the platform. This reso- 
lution was an effort to reconcile all the different points of view expressed, 
and Peru, without giving up the claims to a 200-mile limit, declared that its 
delegation was willing to give the primacy to scientific matters which could 
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be used as a basis for further discussions on the extension of territorial 
waters. All agreed to avoid any decision that could reveal a disagreement 
between the nations of the Western Hemisphere. 





Most of the delegations were thus induced to compromise. The United 
States supported national jurisdiction and control over the continental shel?. 
i.e., the offshore seabed and subsoil to a depth of 200 meters (736 feet), 
including all riches such as shellfish and petroleum. It also favored joint 
measures to conserve fish and assure coastal nations a plentiful supply, 
declaring that it had long had conservation pacts with other countries 
concerning the high seas where regulation had been necessary, and was ready 
to negotiate with the American nations similar agreements to control fishing, 
when necessary. All the resolutions were unanimously agreed upon. However, 
they left unanswered serious questions on the concept of freedom of the seas 
The main resolution signed is known as the Act of Ciudad Trujillo, and it 
extends to a depth of 736 feet the legal limits of the continental shelf, 
previously fixed at the 600 foot contour line. The resolution states that 
coastal nations would have control of resources on and beneath the ocean bed 
to where the "depth of superjacent waters admits exploitation of natural 
resources of subsoil and seabed." This limit is clearly arbitrary, since it 
depends on the state of technology. The U.S., for instance, could now extend 
its control over potential mineral and petroleum deposits off the California 
coast to about 160 miles seaward, whereas under the International Law Com- 
mission's definition of the continental shelf, this sovereignty over subsoil 
and seabed wealth varies from 1 to 5 miles and, after a depth of 600 feet has 
been reached, the territory beyond, no matter how shallow it might become, has 
been considered high seas. 


In conclusion, an overt crisis in the relations between Latin America and 
the United States was avoided. The ill-considered resolution passed in Mexico 
City was treated only as a study paper by technicians. However, the countries 
primarily involved, namely Ecuador, Peru and Chile, have not formally 
abandoned their claim to sovereignty over territorial waters to a distance of 
200 miles. The problem is world-wide in scope and should be settled after a 
careful study by the U.N. Commission. The fact that England, France, The 
Netherlands and Norway sent observers to this meeting is one more proof that 
the question has to be settled on a larger scale. A serious threat to the 
principles of the freedom of the seas, of international commerce and fishing 
was averted at Ciudad Trujillo. The Juridical Commission of the U.N. was 
scheduled to meet in May to study the problem, and the General Assembly is to 
take up the whole subject next autum. Border questions between Latin Ameri- 
can countries are complicated enough; there is no need for similar disputes 
over marine territory providing a new field for Latin American emotionalism. 






















THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 


by 
R. H. 


Thomas R. Ford. MAN AND LAND IN PERU. Gainesville. University of Florida 
Press. 1955. Pp. 176. $4.00. } 








The author of this sociological study of the land problem in Peru is a 
pupil of Professor T. Lynn Smith and an assistant professor at the University 
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of Alabama. Anyone familiar with Peru will realize the importance of the 
subject and the role it plays in a country torn between dictatorship and the 
APRA. Professor Ford depicts with insight the dichotomy between the remnants 
of the socialist land system of pre-Colombian Peru and the capitalistic 
procedures introduced by the white man. Moreover, unlike many sociologists, 
he writes clearly and interestingly. The author is still in his thirties, 
and it is to be hoped that he will write similar studies on other Latin 
American countries. 


Orlando Fals-Borda. PEASANT SOCIETY IN THE COLOMBIAN ANDES. A SOCIOLOGICAL 
STUDY OF SAUCIO. Gainesville. University of Florida Press. 1955. Pp. 277. 


$5.00. 


This reviewer has been candid in his belief that community studies of 
Latin America do not make a sufficiently important contribution to our 
knowledge of the national life of Latin America. They talk about pots and 
pans, but seldom get around to the really important issues. Fals-Borda's 
study is a case in point. Within the framework of community studies, it is 
good: well-written, interesting, lively. Yet, when we inquire about the 
most significant fact of contemporary Colombian village life, we draw a 
blank. In Colombian villages today, people are killing each other by the 
thousands. Why? After talking at length about the petty facts of life, 
Fals-Borda simply tells us that the trouble with Colombian politics is that 
country people tend to follow their leader. As an explanation of a complex 
social phenomenon, this is far from sufficient. Fortunately, a reaction 
against this limitation on community studies is already setting in, and this 
reviewer is no longer a voice crying in the wilderness. Julian Steward, in 
his THEORY OF CULTURE CHANGE (University of Illinois, 1955), has protested 
against the lack of interest in national affairs displayed by students of 
Latin American communities. When faced with this criticism, anthropologists 
say that they leave this aspect of Latin American life to sociologists, but 
that unfortunately few sociologists show any interest in Latin America. 

The American mania for departmentalization reaches its reductio ad absurdum 
in the tussle between sociologists and anthropologists. Would it not be 
sufficient for any scholar, whatever the banner under which he fights, to 
decide what is important and study it? 


P. E. Russell. THE ENGLISH INTERVENTION IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL IN THE TIME 
OF EDWARD III AND RICHARD II. Oxford. Clarendon Press. 1955. Pp. 611. 
$8.00. 


Professor Russell's dissertation studies England's relations with the 
Iberian Peninsula from the conclusion of the Anglo-Castilian alliance in 
1362 to the years following the abandonment, in 1388, of John of Lancaster's 
bid to seize the throne of Castile. Lancaster created the now historic 
alliance with Portugal. Using documents gathered in a number of archives, 
Professor Russell describes the various land and naval operations of the 
rival English and Castilian forces. This work is essentially a voluminous, 
well-documented, straight-forward account of a complex diplomatic and 
military story. It does not attempt to illuminate the whole field of 
Spanish history, but rather to document scrupulously one precise problem, 
using the techniques of traditional scholarship. 
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Jacques Delpech. THE OPPRESSION OF PROTESTANTS IN SPAIN. Boston. Beacon 
Press. 1955. Pp. 114. $2.00. 


This volume is a translation from the French original with an intro- 
duction by John A. Mackay. It is an excellently documented study of the 
religious intolerance prevalent in Spain today. It becomes apparent that 
things are much worse than they were in the supposedly reactionary time of 
the Restoration. This book deserves wide circulation. 


BRITANNICA BOOK OF THE YEAR. 1956 Edition. The record of 
the year 1955. 


Once more, the editorial staff of the HISPANIC AMERICAN 
REPORT has written for the BRITANNICA BOOK OF THE YEAR the 
majority of the articles on the Latin American republics. 
These articles provide the quintessence of the REPORTs for 
1955, and should be consulted by those who wish for a yearly 
survey much briefer than that provided by the REPORT itself. 
The summaries of the year's developments are followed by 
tables of significant statistics. 


A survey of investigations in progress in the field of Latin American 
studies is being jointly sponsored by the Department of Cultural 
Affairs of the Pan American Union and the School of Inter-American 
Studies of the University of Florida at Gainesville. Questionnaires 
have been sent to faculty members and graduate students in all disci- 
plines, and to independent scholars and researchers who may have 
investigations under way connected with Latin America. Those who do 
not receive questionnaires through the mail are urged to request them 
from the School of Inter-American Studies, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Fla., in order that the published results may be as 
complete as possible. Distribution of the completed survey is 
scheduled for early fall. 


HISPANIC AMERICAN INSTITUTE, Summer 1956 


Students planning to attend Stanford University's Hispanic American Institute 
(June 26--August 18) may obtain details of the program by writing to Hispanic 
American Studies, Stanford University, Stanford, California. 


Among the visiting lecturers will be Dr. Alfonso Espinosa, Cultural Attaché 
to the Peruvian Embassy in Washington, D. C. 


CORRECTION: The HANDBOOK OF HISPANIC SOURCE 
MATERIALS IN THE UNITED STATES will be sold 
only in a cloth edition ($10.00). 

(See back outside cover) 





